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HECURD 


Land of Opportunity 


; South has much to offer new and expanding industries. It is 
rich indeed in natural resources which offer a multitude of varied 
attractions for industry. But the South’s greatest economic asset is 
its abundant supply of human beings who want to work at both “shirt 
sleeve” and “white collar” jobs. 


The South’s vast and valuable supply of human resources, while 
a very positive factor in its industrial development, has never made 
itself fully felt because an important portion of it has been siphoned- 
off for years. 


Many of the Area’s most promising young men and women have 
been drawn to the industrial centers of the North and East because 
they could not find suitable outlets for their talents, nor sufficient 
promise for their labors in industrial or business pursuits in 
the South. It is gratifying to realize that this situation is changing. 

The development of natural resources of all kinds is creating 
a favorable industrial climate in the South. Today its rapidly growing 
industry demands its best young brains in large numbers. It is the 
Southern industrialists’ responsibility to alert the youth of the 
region to these opportunities. Both will profit. 





Perhaps your plant is one of the many 
requiring unusual slings for specialized 
handling jobs. If so, we think we can 
help you work out all the details. Then 
our modern shops will fabricate the 
slings to specifications. 

Two such jobs are shown on this 
page. One is the handling of a big, heavy 
piston. Bethlehem Torpedo slings were 
chosen, with the added specification 
that part of the slings be neoprene- 
covered. The other photo shows a 
forged-steel axle being lifted by a 
braided sling, each of whose ends is 
reinforced by a sturdy arc-thimble. 

Bethlehem makes special slings in 
every type you'll ever need. The ones 
pictured here are but two of the many 
recent examples produced by our shops. 
You might find them helpful in your 


Own particu t-up. But if your re- 
along different lines, 
ind manufacture the 
prove most suitable. 
, all kinds of standard 
vailable from Bethle- 


hem-—regular grommet, braided, sin- 


quirements 1 
we can desis 
units that w 
And don't for 
slings are als« 


gle-part, bridle, and other types. 

Please feel free to call in one of our 
engineers whenever you need some 
help in planning lifts. No matter how 
involved the study may be, you'll find 
the Bethlehem man well qualified to 
aid you with your problems. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pocific Coast Bethlehem products ore sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation 
Export Distribvtor: Bethiehem Stee! Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM WIRE ROPE SLINGS 
MAKE THE TOUGH LIFTS EASY 











MOST 
VERSATILE 








Six Basic Ways to Install 


To Save Maximum Space, and 
Fit Any Building Design 


The compact hood in which the Kinnear Rolling 
Door coils when opened, can be installed inside or 
outside the building . . . in the wall or on wp of 
it . . . above the ceiling or above the roof 
above or below the opening. The door can even b« 
installed at any angle, (as shown below), upside 
down or horizontally. 

In short, Kinnear Rolling Doors not only give you 
rugged, long-lasting, low-cost space-saving efficiency 
they also adapt easily to any building design or 
Operating need. 

Kinnear Rolling Doors can be installed so that every 
inch of floor, wall and ceiling space around a door 
way (inside, outside, or on both sides of the opening) 
is fully usuable at all times. 
When opened, Kinnear 
Rolling Doors clear the 
entire door area, and stay 
out of reach of wind or 








































































7 trafic. When closed, they 
i provide an all-steel barrier 
; against fire, wind, intru- 
{ sion, or vandalism. Built 
é any size, with manual, me- 





chanical or electric-motor 
operation. Easily installed 
in old or new buildings. 
Write for additional 
information. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 

1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


KINNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS, 
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MODERN 
FIRE PROTECTION 
Sh oe 


Reduce: 
sf5 df Pe r ( 


be Crest ( om pan) 


It’s good business to anticipate emergencies 
... and save money at the same time. 
The Crest Company, Edgefield, S.C.., 
automobile seat cover manufacturers, did it 
with an autornatic sprinkler system and 
a 75,000-gal. Horton® elevated water tank. 
This combination provides fire protection 
24 hours a day to the plant’s 32,300 sq. ft. 
of floor area. In addition, it has reduced the 
cost of fire insurance premium from $25.50 
to $5.10 per thousand . . . a savings that will 
repay the entire cost of the sprinkler system 
and tank in about seven years. 
A Horton elevated tank will provide 
a dependable gravity pressure water supply 
for your plant too. Horton ellipsoidal-bottom 
elevated tanks are built in sizes to 500,000 gals. 
. radial-cone bottom tanks to 
3,000,000 gals. Write our nearest 
office for complete information. 











Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlente © Birmingham * Boston © Chicago * Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
Les Angeles * New York © Philadelphia © Pittvbergh © Selt Loke City 
Sen Frencisce © Settle * Tulse 
Plants ia 
BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE QTY end GREEWVILLE, 





The 75,000-gal. Horton ellipsoidal-bottom 
elevated water tank shown above provides 
a primary water supply for the 

automatic sprinkler system at the Crest 
Company, Edgefield, S. C 
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There’s a 

Big difference 
in steel 
buildings... 





Handsome-looking! Most of it is a Butler 
steel building. Small difference in price — 
big difference in looks and performance, 


take BUTLER 


factory shearing 
and punching 
for instance... 


Watch ’em erect steel buildings if you 
want to find out why it makes such a 
big difference when it’s a Butler. Every 
Butler structural fits. Every bolt hole 
lines up. Every panel joins exactly. No 
extra field tailoring. 


Butler buildings are precision-formed 
in huge factories. Precise gang punch- 
ing, drilling and jig-controlled shearing 
make each part match the engineer's 
specifications. Manufacturing precision 
makes Butler buildings permanent, at- 
tractive, climate-proof. Precision is just 
ONE feature that makes Butler your 
best buy. Mail coupon today for all the 


facts. > 


ers of Oil Equip ? 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


um 4 





Factories at 


Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. © Minneapolis, Minn 
Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Texas * Birmingham, Ale 
tanita enteeteteeteteetetentetentans 1 
| For prompt reply address office nearest you | 
| BSUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. | 
| 904 Avenue W. Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala l 
! | 
| | 
| Please mail more information on | 
| Butler stee! buildings. | 
| Nome | 
y Address 
I | 
! City State | 
Uist ces cei cnicscait diene — | 
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POST-WAR INDUSTRIAL 


GROWTH 


ne industrial Plastics 


~orp Mt 


Greot Lokes Carbon Co. 
Morganton 
graphite electrodes 


West Jefersor 


Burlington Mills 
Hot Springs 
(Palm Beach yorn) 

American Thread Co 


Sevier (dyeing & finishing 


Kearfort Co 3 


Black Mountain 


(electric ihn 


American Enka 


Duplon Corp 
Burnsville (weavwin< 
Asheville (nylon-rayon 


Cashmere Corporation of 


America 


Weaverville 


a 


cashmere sweaters 


Ocerlikon 
Asheville (precision tools) 


International Resistance 
Asheville and Boone 


electronics 


Gorham Mig. Co 


Von Raalte Franklin Asheville (silverware 


& Bryson City (hosiery 


Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Andrews (full fashioned 
hos ery) 


Duffy Silk Mills 
dAurphy (nylon throwing 


(yp AV / 


General Electric 


Burlington Mills 
Fronklin 
(seamless hosiery 

Hendersonville 
{outdoor lighting 
Belding Heminway 
Corticelli 
Hendersonville (thread 


Cronston Print Works 
Fletcher (textile finishing 
7 raoorspet Corp 

Hendersonville (automatic sul 

electric typewriters Stotesv 
Empire Mig. Co., Stotesv 
Div. of Hettrich of Toled 
Olin-Mothieson torpoy 


Brevard (cellophane-paper 


hunting jocket 


Deering Milliken 
Columbus (fabrics 


The map tells only part of the story of the phenomenal 
industrial advance of North Carolina since World War Il. 


From the mountains to the sea in North Carolina, 
forward-looking companies are selecting desirable loca- 
tions which permit unrestricted growth. 


Diversity is the keynote, with production ranging from 
Aircraft to Zippers. Many of the companies locating and 
expanding in North Carolina are established leaders in 
their flelds, some are readying themselves for spectacu- 
lar developments in the atomic era now unfolding. All 
are preparing to make the most of growth opportunities 
that abound in this friendly Mid-South climate. 
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Airy 


Sprague Electric 
electronics) 


Corp 


*caton 


r Cab 
“ory 
ted ca 


niture 


U 


Container Corporation of 
America — Greensboro 
(packing boxes) 


P. Lorillard & Co. 
Greensboro (cigarettes) 


R. J. Reynolds 
Winston-Salem 
(research lab) 


Bassick Co 
Winston-Salem 
furniture hardware) 


Wood Conversion Co 
High Point (insulation 


Lilly Co 
High Point (varnishes 


Cleveland 
equipment) 
Duplan Corp 
Winston-Salem 
(nylon throwing plant) 


Sylvania Electric 
High Point 
(television cabinets) 


General Electric 
Hickory, Newton, 
Conover (transformers) 

| 
Kohler & Campbell 
Granite Falls (pianos) 


Duke Power Co 
Riverbend 
(gererating station) 


Talon 
Woodlond and 


Stonley (zippers) National Carbon 


Charlotte, 
(flashlight botteries) 


le 
Lithium Corporation 
of America 
Bessemer City (lithium) 


Manhottor 

oO | Lexingt 
Notional Conta 
Spencer ‘cartor 


ble) S ° ( 
Douglas Aircraft 
Charlotte 
Foote Mineral Co (guided masiles) 
Kings Mountain (lithium) National Carbon 
Asheboro 


(flashlight botteries 


Kroehler Mig. Co. 
Charlotte (living room 
furniture) 


Hinde & Douch 
Gastonia (cartons) 


General Electric 
Asheboro (automat 
electric blankets 
Collins & Aikr 
Siler City (fabr 


Reichhold Chemical Co 


Charlotte (chemicals) 
Pyramid Electric 


Gastonia (electronics Celanese — Charlotte 


textile headquarters and 


S. Rubber Co., Gastonia experimental lob) 


Templon Spinn ng Co 
(chemicals and textiles) 


Mooresville (woolen yor 


Favorable first experiences with North Carolina’s indus- 
trial advantages have led to multiple plants in many 


cases — the most convincing evidence of satisfaction. 


North Carolina workers are now producing complex 
electronic systems, “miracle” synthetic fibres, paper and 
cellophane, heavy machinery, high style fabrics, silver- 
ware and ceramics, precision instruments, fine furniture, 
foam rubber, as well as the textile and tobacco products 


of which the state leads the nation. 


Still an uncrowded State, with some counties which have 
no industry but ample labor and space, growth oppor- 
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IN THE SOUTHERN PACE SETTER 


Engineered Plastics, Inc. 
Gibsonville 
Butner and Henderson 


Pacific Mills (Div. of Spek ane oaeiee 
Burlington Mills) 
Carrboro (woolens "| Sperry Corp. — Durham 

ond worsted) (automatic machinery) 
{ Liggett & Myers 
Western Electric Durham (research lab) 
Winston-Solem, Greens- 
boro, Burlington 
# (electronic equipment) 


\ A\ o 


L 


Collins & Aikmon 
Albemarle 
dyeing & finishing) 

/ 


Carthage Weaving Co. 
Carthage (weaving) 
Mohowk Carpet Co 

Lourinburg 


J. Bishop & Co. 


Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 


Bensen Aircraft 
Raleigh (helicopters) 


Devil Dog Mfg. Co. 
Wendell, Zebulon, Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
Spring Hope (dungorees) Wilson and Rocky Mount 
(spinning and weaving) 


Virginie Electric & Power 
Roanoke Rapids 
(generating station) 
Halifax Paper Co. 
Roanoke Rapids 


Westinghouse 
Raleigh (electronics) Conwoy Hats, Inc. 
Conway (fabric hats) United Piece Dye Works 

Edenton (dyeing and 
finishing) 
General Electric 
Goldsboro (light bulb wire) 


American Machine & 
Foundry, Raleigh 
(research lab) 
Amerotron 
Raleigh (weaving) 


National Carbon 
) Greenville, 
(flashlight batteries) 


Artloom Carpet Co. 
Greenville 
National Spinning Co. 
Washington (woolen yarns) 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Fayetteville (asphalt) 
Fasco Industries 
Fayetteville 
(electrical products) 
Coreboard Products Co. 
Belhaven (particle boord) 


DuPont — Kinston 
(Decron and research lab) 


. bundy Packing Co. 
Clinton (meat packing) 
Sampson Electric Products 
Co. — Clinton 
J. P. Stevens Co. 
Wallace (synthetic 


3 weaving) 
ff Tike Lloyd Frye Roofing Co. 
; Morehead City 
er wf i ?- (asphalt roofing) 
Roger & Gallet 


Penderlea (cosmetics) (Pm 


Riegel-Carolina Corp. f oe wale 
Acme (pulp) : " = 


Pew 





H. P. Cannon & Son 
Dunn (canned foods) 





Robertson Chemical Corp. ~ 
Wilmington (fertilizer) 


Babcock & Wilcox 
Wilmington (boilers) 
wines 


Timme Corporation \ 


Southern Pines 


hypodermic needles) ‘ 
Cornell-Dubilier 


Sanford and Fuquay 
Springs (electronics) 





Amerotron — Aberdeen 


Seco-L lt Sh a 
epee ro and Raeford (weaving) 


Sontord (textile mochinery 


tunities continue for aggressive companies. Many towns 


are prepared to finance buildings for lease or sale. 


Seventy thousand miles of highways, of which 36,000 
are paved, are part of the excellent transportation facili- 
ties. Labor can be drawn from a larger radius and 


from mechanized farms by benefit of the easy travel. 


The entire State — with none of its 1800 communities 
having more than 150,000 population — has been certi- 
fied for the National Industrial Dispersion Program. 
Some areas also have been certified for the O. D. M. 
Accelerated Tax Amortization Program. 
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Wilmington (pile fabrics) _ —— 


- 


Carolina Power & Light “S* "Sa dierens 
Wilmington 
(generating station) 


Healthy growth is stimulated by such additional factors 
as accessibility to markets (53% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion is within 500 miles and overnight reach of North 
Carolina), plentiful power and water for industry, a 
favorable tax package, and cooperative labor with a 


proven record of productivity. 


Desirable urban and rural sites, some with buildings, 
are available in mountain, piedmont and coastal areas. 
For the brochure “Plant Location Factors” call, wire or 
write Ben E. Douglas, Director, Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, Raleigh 7, North Carolina. 











. to fit your particular business 

. to fit your future\expansion plans 
. to fit your raw matérial needs 

- to fit your labor requirkments 


. to fit your desire for a climate permitting year ‘round 
outdoor recreation 


. to fit your transportation demignds 


- to fit your desire for scientific res@urch facilities 


. to fit your needs for ample and Mependable electric 
power 


- to fit your idea of a cordial welcc 


Write for confidential information 
relating to locations suitable for 
your type of business. 


Industrial Development Department 


Alabama Power Company 
Helping Develop Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 









A return to boom condition is clearly evident in the 
.dation's business activity. 

After a two-year interval of recession followed by sta- 
bility, new high records are now being established in a 
number of economic sectors. 

Most spectacular, and probably the most farreaching 
of these recoveries exists in the held of Steel and Iron 
production. Recently the American Iron and Steel Institute 
issued this bulletin: 

“During the month of May (1955) the production by 
blast furnaces in the United States set a record. The out- 
put of pig iron and ferroalloys was 6,804,935 net tons. The 
blast furnaces were operated at an average of 95.4 per 
cent of capacity." 

According to weekly estimates issued by the Steel In- 
stitute, total current production of Steel and Iron is run- 
ning about seven per cent higher than for similar periods 
of 1953 when earlier high records were being set. 

Contributing strongly to this showing by the steel in- 
dustry is the continued Tigh output of motor vehicles. It is 
estimated that motor vehicle production normally absorbs 
about 25 per cent of the steel that is produced in the 
United States. Consequently it can logically be expected 
that steel output will remain at very high levels so long 
as automobile manufacturers can maintain the industry's 
present dizzy pace. 


Construction Speeds Forward 

Another hefty customer of the steel mills, none other 
than the dynamic Construction industry itself, also con- 
tinues to mark up new records. In this case, however, there 
is no recovery to be reported for the simple reason that 
there has existed nothing from which to recover. While 
some industries felt rather heavily the effects of the 1954 
recession, Construction sailed blithely along as though re- 
cession was an unknown word in the industry's vocabulary. 
Currently there are few, if any, signs of subsidence in this 
roaring segment of the business ensemble. 

Says the U. S. Department of Labor in its May sum- 
mary: “Nonfarm housing starts advanced seasonally in 
May to 132,000. This was 22 per cent above the figure for 
May 1954 and 12 per cent under the all-time high reached 
in May 1950." And the Department states in another re- 
lease: 

"New construction activity is expected to reach $41.8 
billion in 1955, 1! per cent above last year's record of 
$37.6 billion. . . . Prospects are that both private and pub- 
lic construction will reach an all-time high in 1955." 


Consumer Purchases High 

The speed of Consumer Expenditures, another highly 
important element in the increase of business activity, con- 
tinues unabated. And, along with consumer avidity for 
new goods and services, is to be found an increasing vol- 
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Boom Condition Evident 


Recovery from 1954 Recession 
Now Definitely Complete 












ume of mortgage loans and instalment debt, normal con- 
comitants of high level economic activity. 

Business demand for additional lines of credit also is 
apparent in the rising volume of Commercial and Indus- 
trial loans reported by Federal Reserve Board for all of 
its member banks. 

As the Board's monthly summary points out, it is par- 
ticularly significant that business borrowing has been stead- 
ily rising thus far in 1955 although such loans normally 
tend to decline during the first half of the year. This con- 
travention of trend indicates business confidence looking 
forward to increase of inventories and other forms of 
investment. 


Employment Now Moving Up 

As though to clinch the conviction that business is 
headed toward new highs, Employment which has tended 
to lag other elements of recovery, is currently moving 
upward at fast pace. 

The nonfarm job total for May rose by 250,000 to 48.9 
million, as reported by U. S. anertnnet of Labor. 

Manufacturing and Construction led other business 
groups, according to the report. 

Stepped up activity was also reflected in a hefty rise 
in factory hours which brought the workweek to the record 
level of May 1953. 

An uptrend in employment was noted in most manu- 
facturing groups with sharpest gains in metal and metal 
products industries. 

Construction employment showed a rise of 141,000, 
bringing total employed to 2.5 million, about the same 
as last year and somewhat under May |951, record for 
the month. 


Weak Spots May Exist 

Turning to the less optimistic developments, it mus! 
be noted that the Farm and Mine situations are still less 
healthy than the remainder of the economy and, after 
many years of rising trend Rents now display a definite 
tendency to move lower. 

While these weaknesses are not acute in any instance, 
there is always the possibility that their adverse trends may 
become aggravated and spread to other elements of the 

Purchasing power, especially, is at stake in the agri- 
cultural situation, and a sharp dip in the level of rents 
could conceivably imbue the construction industry with 
a dampening effect. 

However, as of the present, such possibilities appear 
remote, and it is most likely that any substantial weaken- 
ing of present gains will come only when or if heavy traffic 
in Capital and Consumer Durables turns definitely down- 
ward, of which development no signs are as yet apparent. 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 4 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss) over first 4 mos. of 1954 
Con- Vanu- W hole- Re- Serv- Busi- 


Min- struc- actu Utili- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 


37 146 $ 967 $ 136 $ 123 $ 650 738 $ 120 $ 3,014 
Sadad 1-99 " 7% + +4° 


eve ever +3%, + 





6° 


40 85 318 85 48 320 449 60 1,550, 


89 74 96 125 520 547 108 1,559 


ever even ‘ + ever +4°/, 


378 518 234 1.042 149 4,354 
+9 +2° 6° +-8° +4%, 
246 1,385 i 1,489 917 6 ee 
173 1,045 “97 800 030° 3530 
iT 7% “BI 8i9 847 3,759 
1,292 rT 190 1,100 i032 é 4,319 
362 a : * 408 456 1,660 
1,958 W 2 2.738 1458 
2,232 | 158 1383 1,096 


622 107 699 723 
948 68 422 614 


153 1,456 949 


3,326 3,121 
B64 
W. Va. 0 } 329 


South 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 4 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss) over first 4 mos. of 1954 



















Con- Manu- W hole- Re- Serv- Bust- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
img ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 





! New Eng. $ 286 $ 19 $ 656 $ 5,921 $ 630 $ 846 $ 3,252 $ 3,879 $ 646 $16,135 
| + 14° +37, +22%, TIiYy +1% T2% even +7° T2° +3° 
Mid. Atl. 619 272 2,279 19,993 2,776 3,250 21,624 11,273 3,026 65,117 

as —209 T1349 even —2%, ever even +8° a TI 



















E. N. Cen. 1,841 295 2,263 26,423 2,465 2,211 16,736 12,394 2,426 67,054 
. 5° even t14 +2° even +39 ever +7 t r2, 
W. N. Cen. 2,473 318 960 6,354 1,153 933 8,173 5,352 855 26,571 
5 -3° +25° even even even + +8 + +2° 

S. Atl. 845 293 1,750 8,667 1,418 1,224 7,263 7,305 1,172 29,937 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


MEASURED IN 1947-49 DOLLARS) 
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Regional Indicators 


tinued i page 11) 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 


Aj Vai 47 Ap? Var 
’ 195° 4 


1955 1955 


South $ $ 476 - South $1,056 $ 996 
Other States $! $1,422 Other States $2,203 $1,921 
United States $! $/ 698 United States $3,259 $2,917 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


1955 


ip) ai j Apr Mar 


1925 1955 


South $ 565 South $ 4,849 $ 4,850 
Other States $ 460 Other States $16,832 $i6 783 
United States $!.025 United States $21,681 $21,633 


National Indicators 


Latest Previous Yea Latest Previous Year 

Month Month Ago~ Month Month Ago 
Personal Income (§ Bil.) $ 2956 $ 2946 $ 2844 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 40.7 40.2 39.0 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 76.11 $ 74.77 $ 70.20 Carloadings 3,433 2,621 3,093 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 30.655 $ 29.948 $ 28.095 Consumer Prices ('47-'49= 100} 114.2 114.3 114.6 
New Mfg. Orders $ 25.870 $ 25.310 $ 22,251 Retail Prices ('35-'39—100) 207.9 207.5 208.1 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43.29! $ 43.483 $ 44523 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49=— 100) 109.9 110.5 111.0 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 35.182 $ 35.142 $ 34.95! Construction Costs ('47-'49=-100) 123.9 123.2 120.6 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $158,289 $178,914 $154,769 Electric Output (mil, kw. hrs.) 48.376 51,153 42,857 
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GOING PLACES 35 always easier 


with Cities Service... 


& 


: , a 


ip. 








Helpful directions to travelers on major turnpikes is just one small reason 
why the green-and-white emblem renews its welcome daily. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 
Number 10 of o series 





NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


Z - Southeast Alabama WNat- 
ural Gas Co. let contract to B & M Con- 
struction Co., Meridian, Miss., for office 
building and warehouse at $113, 170. Stanley 
B. Echols, Birmingham, Arch 
ATHENS Athco Mills, Inc 
from Chambers Lumber Co 
hosiery mill addition 
ton, Florence, Ala 
BIRMINGHAM 
plans warehouse and office 
Allen Bartlett, Archt 
BIRMINGHAM 
lans office bulliding, 
dorace M. Weaver, Archt 
BIRMINGHAM Goldwire 
received bid from G 
warehouse, Goldwire 
BIRMINGHAM Gordon's Trans., 
Memphis, Tenn., let contract to F. R. Hoar 
& Son, Birmingham, at $114,145 for motor 
freight terminal, Greer, Holmquist & Cham- 
bers, Archts 
BIRMINGHAM 


ANDALUSIA - 


received bid 
at $71,350 for 
Turner & Northing- 
Archts 
American Termite Control 
on Lomb Bivd 


Dobbins 
18th St 


Lumber 
& 2th Ave 


oo 


Ss 


Products Co. 
Ganzini at $35,441 for 
Place, 6th Ave., S 


Inc., 


Todd Co Inc Roches- 
ter. New York, producers of insured checks 
and check-writing equipment, plan branch 
pliant to double present facilities 

CALHOUN COUNTY National Gypsum 
Co., Buffalo, N plans multi-million-dollar 
plant for manufacture of paper to «over gyp- 
sum wallboard and sheathing 

CHICKASAW - MOBILE 
Navigation Co., Mobile 
alterations to office 
Mobile, Archt 

FLORENCE 
plans pneuner 

UNTS 


Warrior 
addition 
H 


Stylon Corp., Milford, Mass., 
ylant to increase tile output 
VILL. The Huntsville Times let 

contract to Brice Bldg. Co., Birmingham, 
for newspaper building. Warren, Knight & 
Davis, Birmingham, Archts 

LE MOYNE Consolidated Chemical 
dustries, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., G. L 
Bond, president, to build $2,000,000 contact 
sulphuric acid plant 

SPOCARL..Lone Star Cement Corp 
York, plans expansion of plant 


Guit 
and 
Holmes, 


plan 
building. N 


In- 
New 


ARKANSAS 

DeQUEEN Dierks Forests, 
Dierks, president 
timber-tre ating ant 

LITTLE bok American Machine & 
Foundry a New York, plan $1,250,000 
plant for manufacture of bicycles 

MAGNOLIA W. Shanhouse 
manufacturers of sports jackets 
expansion to plant 

MAGNOLIA Southwest Unit 
Inc sroducers of laminated 
plan $50,000 plant addition 

“ ANN Marianna Chamber of Com- 
merce and Lee County Development Co. to 
construct $100,000 comb manufacturing plant 
for American Hard Rubber Co 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK Kro 
pany plans warehouse and office 
cost $1,500,000 

OKAY—Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
$3,500,000 enlargement of plant 

RUSSELLVILLE -Bryant Poultry Co. to 
construct $500,000 poultry processing plant 
Lawrence Bryant, president 

EN Bienville Furniture Co 

Iberia, La., to rebuild burned Furniture 
mension Stock Mill 

WEST HELEN A 
Co. of West Helena 
manuf turing wome 


In F. H 
will add fifth cylinder to 


Sons, Inc 
plan $60,000 


Structures 
wood trusses, 


ger Com- 
building to 


plans 


New 
Di 


Mfg 
lant 
Juen- 


Helena Garment 
plans addition to 
ns dresses. V. A 
ge manager 

West ME MPHIS octaw, Inc Mem- 
and Little Rock, manufacturers of con- 
> products onstruct $500,000 plant at 
Memphis 


West 


FLORIDA 


ity let contract to Jarco 

$66,000 for addition to 
& Co., % Poplar St., 
Engrs. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA — Atlantic ot Co. received 
bids for office build ng. r, Barrett, 
Skinner, Woodbury & Coope fenry Grady 

3enton Rapid Express let 


Bidg., Archts 
ATLANTA 
contract to Flagler Co., 36 Techwood Dr., 
N.W., for warehouse and terminal building. 
ATLANTA — Grinnell Co. let contract to 
Strother-Barge Co., 139 Cain St., N.E., At- 
lanta, for office bui iding and ‘warehouse. 
Stevens & Wilkinson, 157 Luckie St., N.W., 
Archts 
ATLANTA—Southern Dairies, Inc., 
Engineer, 593 Glen Iris Drive, N.E. 
bids for mechanical 
additi to dairy 
Gien Iris Drive 
33 Pryor St., N.E 
CHAMBLEE \ 
bid from McDonou 
Baltimore Place, A 
minal building. Ayer 
Allen Bidg., Atlanta 
COLUMBUS— Mar 
from D. E. Newsor 
for recreation cent 
Wildwood Ave., Ar 
DEKALB COUNTY 
phone & Telegrap 
Atlanta, received b 
work center 
DUBLIN J 
ledgeville, Ga 
struction Co 
Plant No. 2 
MACON —Armstron 
Pa., received bids for 
tension at Macon 
SAVANNAH Jot 
York, A. R. Fisher 


ORLAN DOC 
Corp., Orlando 
power plant. 
Atlanta, Ga., 


at 
Robert 
Archts 


Plant 
received 
work for alterations and 
products plant, 575-593 
k. Herbert A. Rawlins, 

archt. 

d Van Lines received 

Construction Co., 7 

nta, for office and ter- 

& Godwin, 211-15 Bona 

irchts. 

ar . Cos, received bid 

Box 1056, at $154,900 

E. Oren Smith, 1236 


ms 


Southern Bell Tele- 
»., 805 Peachtree St.. 
for East Group plant 
P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Mil- 
let contract to Daniel Con- 
Greenville, S. C., for Dublin 


Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Fiber Board Plant ex- 


s-Manville Corp., New 
esident, manufacturers 
of building products and friction materials, 
pian asphalt roofing plant and warehouse 
WARNER ROBINS Southern Beil Tel. & 
Tel. Co., 805 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in June 1955 
89 
First Six Months of 1955 
598 
First Six Months of 1954 
670 








received pas fom Liseal F. Favret Co., Inc. 
Ta 69,770, for new freight 
terminal buildin ne 6500 Gentilly Road. Paul 
eno + Louis, Mo., poet: and 
ayne M. Stofile. — Gravier St., New Or- 
Fede ny Assoc. 

NEW pore — Firestone 
building, located on Square 247, unded by 
Edinburgh and Dublin Sts., and S. Carroil- 
ton & Palmer Aves. Diboil-Kessels & Assocs., 
637 Pere Antoine Alley, Archts.-Engrs. 

RUSTON — City let contract to W. 
Salley, Box 24, Monroe, La., at $322,422, for 
new Lincoln industries, Inc., Plant Build- 
ing. Rivers & Heuer, 513 Ouachita Nationa! 
Bank Bidg., Monroe, La., Arch 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE —- The Bradley Realty Co., 
Baltimore & Pine Sts., received bi for 
warehouse and delivery station, 4311-4401 
Erdman Ave. Abbott, Merkt & Co., 10 E. 
10th St., New York, Archts. 

BALTIMORE—Chesapeake & Potomac Tel- 
ephone Co. plans building, 4505 Leeds Ave., 
Arbutus, Taylor & Fisher, 103 W. Hamilton 
st., Archts. 

BALTIMORE—Davison Chemical Co., Da- 
vison Blidg., let contract to Consolidated 
Engr. Co., 3) E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, 
me $400,000, for building at 5500 Chemical 


lans retail 


C. 


<n —General Motors CoP, De- 
troit, — expansion of Chevrolet & Fisher 
Body factories on Broening Highway, to cost 
approx. $500,000. 

BALTIMORE — Revere Cop 
Inc., 1301 Wicomico St., receiv 
shipping room building No. 72. 

BALTIMORE CO. — Transport Mfg. 
Equip. Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
te MacLeod Constr. Co., 619 S. Caton Ave., 
Baltimore 20, at $200,000, for freight ter- 
minal building; and at $100,000 for Oberall 
Bullding, on Sulphur Spring Road. Harry L 
Warner, Archt. 

BALTIMORE— United Iron & Metal Co., 
Catherine St., and B&O Railroad, let con- 
tract to Piracci Construction Co., 2552 Wood- 
brook Ave., Baltimore 17, at $30,000, for 
building and pump house. 

HAWKINS POINT — The Glidden Co, let 
contract to Whiting-Turner Constr. Co., 305 
National Marine nk Bidg., Baltimore 2, 
for industrial plant. 

MIDDLE RIVER — Gienn L. Martin Co., 
Middle River, received bids for te. al of 
beams and columns, “C’’ Buildin 

Martin 


MIDDLE RIVER — The G sy a 
received bids for addition to engineering 


r & Brass. 
ved bids for 


& 
let contract 


Co 
building: new cafeteria, Plant 1. 

MIDDLE RIVER — The Glenn L. Martin 
Co. let contract to The Davis Constr. Co.. 
320 W. 2th St., Baltimore 11, at ) 
for addition to Personnel Bidg., Plant 1. 

TOWSON—Bendix Aviation Corp., Edward 
K. Foster, vice-president, plans ultra-mod- 





received bids for plar 
1 » building 
d late Rober 
Peachtree St., N.E 


t work center and No 
W. Griffith Edwards 
t W. Gibeling, 157 
\tlanta, Archts 


LOUISIANA 


Board of Trustees received 
from Austin Building Co., 
Box 15 Dallas, for power plant building 
revisions and additional construction 

LAKE CHARLES—The Southern Bell Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., New Orleans, La., 
let contract to David B. Miller & Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 425. Lake Charles, for new con- 
rete k exchange building. 


bi 
NEW ORL FANS—Cook Truck Lines, Inc., 


LAF AYETTE 
bid of $12).315 





GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery ® Zi 


Phone 
59-5401 


¢ and Cadmium Plating 


METALPLATE CO. ,, 


757 N. 44th St 
rmingham, Ala. 





ern engineering building: estimated cost 
$2,000,000 
WESTMINSTER 
Book Shop, Carroll Theater Blidg., 
minster, received bids 
office on Route 140. 


MISSISSIPP: 

BATESVILLE — City received bid from 
Graves Bros. Lumber Co., Batesville, at $99,- 
500, for addition to plant building of Bates- 
ville Manufacturing Co Pritchard & Nickles 
Tunica, Miss., Archts.-Engrs 

BROOKHAVEN —Board of Supervisors of 
Lincoln County received bids for factory 
building for Lincoin County. John Bishop 
Seavey, 524 N. Whitworth Ave., Archt 

CANTON.Board of Supervisors of Canton 
—" ay — sewing plant Walk ¢ 

Jr.. Arch 

Board oe Supervisors of Tishomin- 
zo County let contract to Kimberly Bros 
Constr. Co., at $277,579, for industrial pliant 
John Charlies Wheeler, 601 Chamber of Cora- 
merce Bidg.. Nashville. Tenn., Archt., and 
B. A. England, Jr.. 61644 Fillmore St., Co- 
Assoc., Archt 


MISSOURI 


Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Louis J Vogler. manager, 3815 Market St 
received bids for warehouse and office 
North side of McRae Ave.. East of Kings 
highway. Rathmann, Koelle & Carroll, 316 
N. Sth St.. Archt 


Newman Press and 


West- 
for warehouse and 


rinth 


s LOUIS 


on 
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S\onuihnonsinin 


NASHVILLE a a. | 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


ST. LOUIS—Chevrolet St. Louis Division Carter Constr. Co.. Spartanburg, S. C., at Street 
of General Motors Corp., 3809 N. Union, let 35,775, for additions and renovations to house. 
contract to J. S. Alberici Const. Co., 1550 oa i en Flint Plant No. 1. 
Irving Ave., for plant addition, superstruc- 
ture, 3809 N. Union. Albert Kahn Assoc 
-. New Center Bidg., Detroit, Mich., Archts. 














Charlotte, N. C., at $59,088, for ware- 


CHESTER—Fuller Shirt Co., Inc., Wm. T. 

4General Electric Co. let con- Fuller, president, plans shirt factory to cost 

a. to ” is 7% Jones Construction Co., Char- approx. $150,000 

lotte, for transformer plant. Robert & Co. ICKENS (nr.) Pickens Electric Mfg 

Associates, 96 Poplar St., N.W., Archts.- Co., a division of Sangamo Electric Co., 

€. GptByy0. IMg hrdiu rfdw four and hr Engrs Springfield, Ill., to erect new plant. C. H 

Barkart, 5000 N ey — & ry — porns Globe Parlor Furniture Co Lanphier, president, 

urkar uM nd St., let contract to Wil- an manufacturin building o -rospect 
Road . oe TENNESSEE 









lingham Constr. Co., 5245 Northrup St., for 


printing plant addition, 5211 Northrup St., to NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES — Home CALHOUN Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd., 
cost about $35,000 Telephone Co. received bids for REA Lines, Chester, England, plans installation of third 











ST. LOUIES— International Shoe Co Edgar Proj. 508A newsprint machine at Calhoun, to cost §$2,- 
E. Rand, president, 225 W. 34th St., New RALEIGH — Commercial Printing Co. re 100), 000 
York, plans expansion program ceived bid from Clancy Construction Co.. CHATTANOOGA-Quaker Oats Co. plans 
| ST. LOUIS—-Nieman Bearing Co., 2833 Lo Raleigh, at $55, 213, for building. F. Carter $250,000 poultry feed mill on site of present 
| cust St., let contract to Wm. H. & Nelson Williams, Raleigh. Archt. plant 
Cunliff Co., 3320 Lindell Bivd., for sales- SMITH HFIELD- DP smithiield Industries, Inc.., LOUDON Visking Corp., Chicago, plan 
room and warehouse, 2721 Washington Ave. let contract to re xtile Elec. 





c Spartanburg, cellulose casing plant, to cost several mil- 
Fred S. McNeill, 3320 Lindell Blvd., Archt. S. C.. at $18.9 for cutting and sewing lion dollars. Howard R. Medici, president 
plant for jeaa Corpesetion. SS oat NASHVILLE Ferro Corp., Robert A 
NORTH CAROLINA Atkinson Assocs., Greensbor« C., Archts. W cover Chelrman. ; evesnas, of plans 
. ; . ’ - a > . x to double facilities of glass re division 
ACME Riegel Carolina Corp. received sot THERN PINES- ‘South BS Pines Tel 
bids for addition to paper plant. J. E. Sir- § hone Co. received bids for building addi- 

















rine. Greenville. S. C. ‘ 5 tion, Sandhill Telephone Co. Thos. T. Hayes TEXAS 
ASHEVILLE—FEarle ae een Mill Co. J%;, & Assocs., Southern Pines, Archt. ABILENE —- Independent Wholesale Gro 

let contract to Z. B. Robinson Constr. Engr. WINSTON-SALEM — Oldtown Telephone  cery Co. received bid from C. B. Oates Constr 

Co., Asheville, at $24,000, for mill additions. System, Inc., Rt. 1, received bid of $71,711 Co.. Box 1171, at $93,813, for warehouse and 

Six’ Associates, Inc.. Asheville. Archts. from Wilson-Covington Constr. Co., Winston- office building. Tucker & Lindberg, 161% 
ASHEVILLE—R. Gumpert, Inc., receivea Salem. for telephone building (REA Proj. Cedar St. Archts. 

bids for warehouse. Wm. E. Brackett, Jr.. NC 542). Stinson & Arey, Winston-Salem, AMARILLO--Neil & John Yows let con- 

Archt . ‘ 


tract to Page & Richardson, Box 1004, at 


CHARLOTTE Helms Motor Express, $76,632, for truck terminal at Third & Hayes 



























Charlotte, received bids for terminal and OKLAHOMA Sts. Clayton B, Shiver and Russell Megert 
office building. Walter W. Hook & Assocs., ADA—lIdeal Cement Co.. Kansas City. Mo 1011 Fisk Bidg., Assoc, Archts 
Archt : " ; : i plans $55,000,000 expansion, which includes ft ATHENS Athens Brick Co. Inc., H _B 
CHARLOTTE — Kimbrel!l’s Furniture Co a new plant alongside present one at Ada Sampson, president, Tyler Texas, plans 
let contract to Young Constr. Co. at $69,979 to cost $6,500,000 . * $4,000,000 brick plant on 31 A Tracks 
for warehouse LINDSAY — Phillips Petroleum Co. and _AUSTIN Southwestern Bell Telephone 
CHARLOTTE— Miller Motor Express, Wm Magnolia Petroleum Co. plan gas extraction Co, received bids for Hickory 2° Dial build 
W. Miller, Jr., president. let contract to plant ing. Spec. No, 0825, at Cumberland Rd. & 
Flowe Bros. Constr Co., smariatta, for new CLEVELAND South t Bell Tel 
terminal on Wilkinson Bivd Javid MeclIn- JEN EL. Southwestern e ele 
tosh, Charlotte, Archt 7 “ aa SOUTH CAROLINA phone Co, let contract to H. A. Kierks & Co 
CLINTON—Clinton Development Corp. re-— CHARLESTON — Pearce-Young-Angel, Inc 6505 voster Place, Houston, for dial build 
ceived bids for manufacturing plant R. Roy Pearce, Vice-pres., Fairgrounds, Co- ing. N.E. cor, Bonham Ave & « rockett St 
DUNN—Dunn Investors, Inc.. Emmett Al- lumbia, S. C., plans warehouse to cost be- CORPUS CHRISTI Columbia-Southern 
dredge pre sident, plan garment manufac- tween $400,000 and $500,000, on Meeting St Cherm, Corp., Lawrence Drive, plan locker 
turive in Road room addition. Ben FE. Christian, 921 Ocean 
GASTONIA - Burlington Mill Corp CHESTER — The Borden Food Products Drive, Archt 
Greensboro, N. C., let contract to Fiske- Co.. New York, let contract to McDevitt & (Continued on page 61) 















TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


"Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas” 


the new home of 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


For information about the Trinity industrial District consult your real estate broker or . . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 401 Davis Bidg., Dallas, RI-6552 



















JULY NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


om LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Tittle drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Self Defeating. An unfortunate concept has come 
to full flower in this country in recent years which 
completely ignores the fundamental economics of a 
wage rate. This concept calls for uniformity in all 
wages for all industries and requires that any increase 
any where and for any reason be matched promptly by 
all industries and all firms. It also requires steady and 
substantial increases regardless of the effect on em- 
ployment, profits, industries, and communities 

The basic truth which this “liberal’’ philosophy ig- 
nores is that a wage rate that goes contrary to the 
economic trends in an industry results in unemploy- 
ment and reduces future job opportunities. The mar- 
ket place still evaluates the product of any industry 
and places its own economic price tag on a worker's 
time. 

The automatic effort to adjust to increased wages is 
toward more and more and better machines. Auto- 
mation is just the modern term to describe advanced 
mechanization 


In fact, the effect of “automation” in the coal mines 
has been almost revolutionary. 


AFL-CIO. The achievement of unity among the 
separate national unions is a development which the 
public can ill afford to regard with indifference or 
equanimity. Merging and unification are no more than 
the latest stages in a process of the accumulation of 
power by private organizations. Less than ten years 
ago, when the AFL and the CIO seemed to be hope- 
lessly and permanently divided, Congress passed, over 
the President’s veto, a revised statute, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, whose principal purpose it was to curb the 
growing power of labor unions. Since 1947, when that 
law became effective, union membership and the au- 
thority unions arrogate to themselves have continued 
to grow. It is one of the puzzles of our recent political 
and legislative history that a community which has 
traditionally been so sensitive to the threat of power 
in private business should ap- 





The CIO in its drive for an 
annual wage gave as one of its 
reasons the fear of automa- 
tion. Ironically enough, the 
new wage rates will spur ef- 
forts to cut costs and minimize 
lay-off expense by increased 
investment in plant and equip- 
ment in order to reduce de- 
pendence on labor 

As Victor Riesel says: “The 
auto companies now will seek 
to protect themselves by as- 
suming responsibility for as 
small a work force as possible 





Free enterprise, in order to flour- 
ish, needs venture capital to nurture 
it. If venture capital is confiscated 
by unfair taxation, free enterprise 


will wither and eventually die. 


pear so indifferent to the rise 
of a still greater private power 
in organized labor. 


Publicize Them. The one 
sure way to stop a secondary 
boycott is to see that all of 
the facts receive full publicity. 
The employer who asks that 
the boycott against him be 
kept secret is playing right 
into the hands of the union 
which employs it. 

How does publicity help? 
Union labor officials know that 








Automation will be speeded 
far more than even Reuther envisioned—so that new 
men need not be hired.” 

The coal industry has provided a case in point. The 
October 1, 1952, coal wage contract has often been de- 
scribed as “100 per cent wrong in its timing.”” What 
the industry really needed at that time ‘was a cut in 
delivered costs, and, in its efforts to surVive red ink 
in the months and years that followed, the coal in- 
dustry invested in new machines, opened new lower- 
cost properties, and produced more coal with less mer 


16 


the secondary boycott is an 
unfair economic weapon, They abhor the public stigma 
that accompanies their use of this technique. The spot- 
light of publicity surrounding boycotts thrusts the en- 
tire organized labor movement into a bad light, and 
an angered and aroused public will demand fair play. 
Newspapers across the country recently printed an 
account of an AFL teamsters secondary boycott 
against the Galveston Truck Lines, a small firm operat- 
ing out of Houston, Tex. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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700 Tons of Steelwork 
for this unique 6-level 
rampless garage... 


ing Gara ge 
Authority of 


sme by : 
Design an Crumpton 
ae di W ook, ~~ * 
pasa tural Steel pRi0Gt 
AMER! : 


ALA. 
Enginee’ 


The Parking Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh is answering the demand for 
new and better parking facilities by 
building one of the most unusual struc- 
tures of its tvpe to be found anywhere 

And by using steel-frame construction 
field connected with high strength bolts, 
the job is being handled so speedily and 
so quietly that folks on the street and in 
neighboring buildings are scarcely aware 
that a big new building is being con 
structed in their midst 

Erection started February 4, 1955 and 
was completed March 11, 1955 — an 





Using high tensile bolts for field connections, 
AMERICAN BRIDGE makes quiet, speedy work of large mid-town structure 


elapsed time of just 5 weeks! 

Located on the corner of the broad 
Boulevard of the Allies and busy Smith- 
field Street in the heart of the Golden 
Triangle, the new garage is 120° wide x 
220’ long with six levels for drive-in 
parking. The slightly tilted floors do 
away entirely with ordinary ramps. It is 
designed with a center section 120° x 125’ 
on slope and two level end sections 120 
x 47°6”. All connections were made with 
high tensile bolts. The 700 tons of struc- 
tural steel framework was fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge. 


The fast, uninterrupted and unusuall, 
quiet erection of this modern parkin 
garage provides another strong argument 
in favor of steel-frame construction and 
bolted field connections for buildings of 
any type and size. For American Bridge 
crewmen can make tight connections 
with high-strength bolts as efficient! 
and speedily as less skilled personne! 
can handle the more common methods 

For detailed information regarding 
your requirements, please contact th. 
office nearest you. Our engineers wel 
come an opportunity to confer with you 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE + ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNAT! - CLEVELAND - 


MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 


DALLAS + DENVER ~ DETROIT ELMIRA + «GARY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ( 


T — D 





U N i! 


STATES ae a ee 


\ \ \ 





EXPORTERS -- IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Resources over $170,000,000.68 
Member Federal! Deposit insurance Corporation . . . Federal Reserve System 








CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels ; 














LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 16) 

Results were quick in coming. The day before at- 
torneys formally applied for the injunction, the team- 
sters halted the boycott and agreed not to harass the 
small truck line. 

Publicity, based upon the facts, is one of the best 
methods to fight a union’s attempt to gain privileges it 
cannot win fairly and legally. A secondary boycott 
can't be beaten by keeping it quiet. How do we stop 
them? Publicize them. 


State Ownership. Britain's state-owned transport 
system finished $33,320,000 in the red last year, its 
annual report showed. It was the second nationalized 
industry in a week to report a loss. The coal board 
reported a deficit of $10,650,000 last week. 

Sir Brian Robertson, chairman of the British Trans- 
port Commission which runs the railways, bus lines and 
waterways, told a news conference another deficit this 
year is “inescapable.’’ A recent 17-day railway strike 
was estimated to have cost the commission up to $42 
million in revenue. 

The 1954 loss brought the commission’s accumulated 
deficit since transport was nationalized seven years 
ago to $109,200,000. 

The report showed the railway’s net traffic income 
fell by $50,960,000 compared with 1953. 


Two Wrongs Don't Make a Right. When you buy 
a railroad ticket a ten per cent Federal tax—it was 
formerly fifteen per cent—-is added to the cost. 

But now comes Mr. Richard F. Mitchell, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with a sug- 
gestion that it may become necessary for the Federal 
Government to make up the deficit which railroads 
incur in carrying passengers. This is estimated at from 
$400 million to $600 million annually. 

Cases where Government policies meet themselves 
coming back are by no means rare. But the idea that 
the Treasury should regard the railroads both as a 
source of tax revenue and as an industry in need of 
subsidy ought to take some sort of a prize. 

And while we have no wish to unduly criticize Mr. 
Mitchell, it seems to us that the one paradox does not 
exhaust the inconsistencies in his proposal. 

He says the railroads are still treated as a monopoly 
while in fact they are competitive with other forms 
of transportation; in other words too much regulation. 
Very well, but almost surely a Government subsidy 
would result in more and not less Government inter- 
ference. 


Stock Market Inquiries. Common stock prices, as 
measured by the inclusive index of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, advanced by 46 per cent dur- 
ing 1954. 

Corporate profits after taxes, the Department of 
Commerce reports, were 3 per cent smaller last year 
than in 1953. 

There may well be good and sufficient reasons for 
this divergence between the movement of stock prices 
and of corporate profits. It may have arisen from a 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


previous gross undervaluation of corporate earning 
power. Or it may discount a sharp rise in profits ex- 
pected in the near future. 

One function of Government is now held to be the 
promotion of steady growth of the economy, without 
the periodic interruptions caused by depressions in 
the past. Major swings in the stock market are thus a 
proper subject of inquiry and study, both by the execu- 
tive branch of government and by Congress. 

A better understanding of the reasons for stock 
price movements and their consequences for the econ- 
omy can help to achieve the objective of steady eco- 
nomic growth without serious depressions. 


Amazing Growth. The electric utility industry is 
grinding out new records of growth and performance 

almost any week, practically every month, and each 
year without fail. 

America, going electric by bounding leaps, is pump- 
ing new vitality into a score of related industries. 

As to 1955 and the near future, Harold Quinton, 
President of the Edison Electric Institute, said inves- 
tor-owned and governmental utilities together are 
scheduled to add 7.8 million kilowatts in 1956, 5.6 
million in 1957 and 7.7 million in 1958, on top of a 
record 13 million this year. Upward revisions are likely 
in the later years, since the survey is based on gen- 
erating equipment on order as of last April 1. 

New capacity in recent years has included a greater 
percentage of thermal plants as against hydro-electric. 
In 1945, hydro capacity represented 29.8 per cent of 
the total installed, but the proportion has declined 
steadily during the postwar period. As to the end of 
1954, only 22.6 per cent—-23,185,000 kilowatts—-was 
hydro. 


Death of a Monopoly. The report of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Transportation begins this way: 

“Within the shc. span of one generation this coun- 
try has witnessed a transportation revolution ... As 
late as 1920, the railroads held a virtual monopoly of 
intercity transportation with the exception of areas 
served by water. In striking contrast, there is available 
today a wide selection of transport methods for the 
movement of goods and people from one place to anoth- 
er with economy, expedition and safety.” 

This is so obvious that you almost wonder why it is 
necessary to say it. Yet we think it took some courage, 
for it leads to very obvious conclusions that involve ba- 
sic changes in our transportation policy. And basic 
changes always meet the obstacle of politica] entrench- 
ment, 

Since the new competition “for all practical purposes 
has eliminated the monopoly element,’’ the committee 
urges that we quit treating the railroads as though they 
were a monopoly. This means giving back a large meas- 
ure of their freedom to fix their own rates and adjust 
their traffic patterns to meet this new and everchanging 
competition. That should have been done long ago. It 
certainly should be done now. 


Wall Street Journal 
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Ruberoid Stonewall Board 
KEEPS MAINTENANCE COSTS DOWN 


The walls of this plant washroom prove again the econ- 
omy of Ruberoid Stonewall Board for in-plant par- 
titioning. Made of asbestos-cement, Stonewall is ideal 
for wall surfaces where excessive dampness and cor- 
rosion shorten the life of other materials. 

Industrial maintenance men everywhere are learning 
that it pays to use fireproof, rot-proof Stonewall Board 
for all interior partitioning. Since it never needs paint 
ing—no matter what its location—Stonewall means big 
maintenance savings year after year. 

Investigate the benefits of Stonewall Board yourself. 
Write for details about its low cost installation and no 
cost maintenance. 


The RUBEROID co 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 46, N. Y. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 



















ATTALA COUNTY — KOSCIUSKO, MISS. 
HAS SURPLUS LABOR— 


WANTS A FACTORY 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE FACTS CONDENSED 
FROM A SURVEY OF OUR CITY AND COUNTY. 


(1) At @ recent survey for en erea of 15 miles we had over 5000 women 
from age 8 to @ years who wanted work (white women) 

{2) Labor is all native 

(3) Labor troubles—only one strike in SO years 

(4) Threatened strikes—none 

(5S) Factory site location easy to acquire at small cost 

(6) Residence cost reasonable—range $5 to $/2,500 

(7) Rental cost—average $50 to $60 monthly 

(8) City streets paved 

(9) Highways north, south. east and west (paved) 

(10) Tax Assessments inside city—5.90. Outside city—2.50 

(11) Two banks—operating—No two to open soon 


(12) Property assessment city $46.53! 686.00 
roperty assessment Dist. No. | $4, 653,310.00 
Property assessment county $! 1, 180,880.00 


(13) Elevation 440 feet in the north—280 feet in south 

(14) Recreation—several bodies of smal! lakes for fishing—golf clubs— 
tennis courts, etc. on Nathez Trace Parkway. Have municipal park 

(15) Churches—10 churches of @ different faiths 

(16) Population radius 15 miles estimated 32,000. City estimated 9,000. 

(17) Population 100% native born 

(18) 22 industries in city. 

(19) Electric power—empie source Miss. Light and Power Co 

(20) Ample natural gas supply 

(21) Water ample—tor additions! water depth necessary 700 

(22) Paid Fire Department 

(23) A friendly and co-operetive people 

(24) Located in center of Mississippi. 

(25) Missi 1 8 A WI permits industry to locate in Mississipp! 
without investing in lands and buildings. 

{26) If interested please investigate 











Where can | get a lightweight, clean, easily removable flooring for a laboratory 


® installation? 


A Specify Borden. The installation shown above has been designed to permit easy 
* removal and frequent rearranging of equipment necessary toa laboratory-type 


installation. ONLY FLOOR GRATING has this versati 


Write for complete 
information on BORDEN’S 
free planning and checking service 
in this FREE booklet 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


854 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, WN. J. 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS. ALA. — MAIN PLANT-—UNION, NJ 





COMPANY NAME 
$T. AND NO 
CITY AND STATE 
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Winning a partially-“guaranteed wage’’ throws a 
floodlight on the mischief Congress did when it recog- 
nized the “right” to strike and gave unions monopoly 
power in bargaining. There is no moral right to strike. 
In giving the legal right Congress chose force over 
orderly processes because it was unwilling to accept 
the verdict of a wage set by worker competition. What 
troubles now flow from that fallacy, that by using 
enough force workers can get any wage they please! 
By its labor laws Congress made two classes of citizens, 
ordinary and select. 

To strike is to coerce in collusion. No ordinary citi- 
zen has that right. To grant it to any citizen is to license 
holdup. By collective bargaining unions impose their 
will by force, Being unchecked, they have grown as big 
as the government. 

To see our error, we need only recall that a right 
implies a corresponding obligation, but for the right 
to strike a union assumes no obligation. There is an- 
other way to tell. A government of free people is not 
the source of rights. Only despots grant rights to slaves. 


With the right to strike, the “guaranteed wage’’ is 
merely one demand unions will seek. They will next 


dernand a six-hour day and a four-day week. But eco- 


nomic law will go on grinding. The return to capital 
will rise to compensate for these new costs, by a rise 
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“W hat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 


Mischief of Congress 


By SetH AXLEY 


















in prices and by thinning out employers, thus concen- 
trating output in units strong enough to off-set union 
favors. But only a people who are blind will let a fallacy 
live that long. Before suffering to that extent they will 
see certain truths. 


One is that when a boss hires a man, he does not 
guarantee a job. He obviously cannot, because he can- 
not foresee the whims of his customers. In demanding 
that its wage be gauranteed, a union in effect is asking 
ordinary citizens to support it. 


The other truth which we will discover is that most 
of our economic troubles spring from the managed 
economy. The managers need votes, so they need to 
grant favors. Therefore they adopt the notion of a 
“just” or managed wage and grant workers the tools 
with which to get it. Since getting it throws a monkey 
wrench into the economic gears, the managers need an 
irredeemable currency, one that will stretch to cover 
every need. 

Because Congress once abdicated, a mistake was 
made. So far, Congress has declined to rectify it. 
Meanwhile, it has corrected what the stretched currency 
has done to it. Congress has doubled its own pay. 


Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal of June 23, 
1955, where it first appeared as a Letter to the Editor. 
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Market Resumes 


Advance 


To Set New High Record 


Favorable investment psychology a contrast to the pessimism 
existing in June 1949 when the great bull market began 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Edit¢ 


At this writing the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average has risen the 460 
mark and the advance which had shown 
some hesitation over a period of about 
two months has been resumed. Last 
month we wrote that we believed the 
actions of the money managers in Wash- 
ington had begun to exercise some influ- 
We still feel that the warnings 
which have been sent out cannot be ig- 
nored, Margin requirements which have 
been raised several times could be tight- 
ened once more. The raising of the redis- 
count rate last Winter had only a tem- 
porary result insofar as quotations for 
industrial common stocks are concerned 


above 


ence 


The fact that the speculative markets 
not reacted more to the 
imposition of existing controls 
witness the tremendous for- 
ward momentum of the bull market 
which over six years old. We 
cannot answer the question as to whether 
Washington is actually willing to go fur- 
ther at this time or whether it is willing 
let 


course 


have actively 
credit 
bears to 


1s now 


to stock quotations take their own 
All of the does not mean 
that money rates have not hardened. The 
contrary is the fact and we see evidence 
that mortgage money is getting tighter 
Some of the rates paid to savings bank 
depositors in New York State have now 
advanced to 3%, a 
many years 


above 


been figure not seen 
Furthermore, loans 
to brokers for other than carrying gov- 
ernment bonds 
to 39% 
asting an increase in what is known as 
the “prime” rate. The 
market has been none 


in many 


have risen 


thereby probably fore- 


once more 


om a 
% 


from 2 . 


high grade bond 
too good and the 
municipal market has become somewhat 
waterlogged because of the heavy offer- 
ing of revenue recent weeks 
and the prospect that additional financ- 
ing will continue heavy schedule 
Bond prices could reverse themselves but 
if they not period of 
months then the gap in the yield from 
high grade bonds and high 
con stocks will continue 


bonds in 
on a 


do do so over a 
grade cor. 
to narrow 

On the other hand, there are continu- 
evidences that industry will spend 
huge sums of money for construction of 
plant, equipment and facilities at the 
very high rate which has been charac- 
teristic of the business scene for some 
Tt is difficult to foresee an indus- 
trial slump while business management 


ing 


years 
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to risk further ex- 
is now doing on a 
As measured statistically, our 
prosperity has been at an all-time high 
plateau for months and as far as any one 
can see it will not slump in the indefinite 
future. This does not mean, however, that 
common stocks can continue to rise as 
they have recently. Many issues have dis- 
counted not only current earnings but 
earnings on an increasing scale for one, 
two and even three years in the future. 
It would be trite to say that the stock 
market is since it always 
is in bear markets as well as in bull mar- 
kets. The blue chips continue to be fa- 
vored for investment by individuals and 
institutions. There are many laggards, 
and we could list dozens of shares which 
not only have not risen since the end 
of 1954 but have actually declined. It is 
among such stocks that the investor must 
now look for shrewd commitments, for 
only a continued rapid growth in earn- 
ings could justify the yields which are 
under 3% now offered by many blue chips. 
Since dividend returns from these issues 
taxable they mpare unfavorably 
tax free of between 2.50% 
cases even higher, 
icipal and revenue 


enough 
as it 


is optimistic 
pansion 
large scale 


such 


“selective 


are 
with 


5 


2.19% 


yields 
to and in son 
obtainable from nm 
bonds 

As we have often stated in this column, 
to attempt any pre- 
date when the present 
will have reached its peak. 
might well to review the 
conditions which existed a little over six 
June 1949 when most ob- 
the present long advance 
in common stock quotations began, Some- 
times to learn from an 
examination of background conditions 
In the July 1949 issue of THE MANUFac- 
TURERS RECORD we noted that the indus- 
trial stock averages finally broke through 
their 1946, 1947, 1948 low levels. There 
had been a long stalemate in the stock 
market and dullness prevailed on the ex- 
changes. We felt that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the gloom in the finan- 
cial centers of the country was the de- 
cline in steel operations and the main 
topic of conversation was how deep the 
then current recession or setback was 
likely to be. We believed that it was un- 
wise to compare the conditions as they 
then existed with previous retreats in 
business prospertiy such as had occurred 


it would be fruitless 
diction as to the 
bull market 
However, it 
years ago in 
servers 


igree 


there is mu 


in 1920-1921, 1929-1933 and 1937-1938. In 
those previous declines there had been 
many maladjustments in our economy. 
some of which were conspicuously ab- 
sent in 1949. We admitted that industry 
as a whole was carrying substantial in- 
ventories but we expressed the opinion 
that they were not unwieldy. There had 
been no undue expansion of credit either 
for the purchase of securities or com- 
modities and the banking structure was 
sound. We generally were frankly skef- 
tical that a deep penetration of the post- 
war low prices for common stocks would 
occur. We believed that the very sub- 
stantial population growth which had 
occurred since 1935-1939 must be reckoned 
with and that there had been a spectacu- 
lar rise in the standard of living in the 
previous 10 or 15 years. 

Investor psychology was generally at 
a very low ebb. The recession which 
characterized our economy in June 1949 
had been discounted for years by the 
decline of the stock market as far back 
as the Fall of 1946. Few observers seemed 
to be cognizant of the important fact that 
there is a limit to the number of times 
the same recession may be discounted in 
advance. The lack of confidence among 
business men and investors was reflected 
by the low price-earnings ratio of lead- 
ing common stocks. The Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average reached the 161-165 level 
in June 1949 not far from the low marks 
of the preceding three years. The earn- 
ings on the Dow-Jones stocks for 1949 
were $23.54 and the indicated price-earn- 
ings ratio therefore was slightly under 
7 times. Dividend pay-out for the year 
was $12.79 and the yield on this basis 
for the Dow-Jones stocks was 7.91%. In 
addition to the blue chips which com- 
prised the leading averages, shares of 
lesser quality were available at even more 
handsome yields. There were not only 
hundreds of good investment values 
available for purchase but many obvious 
“bargains.” 

In July 1955 conditions were almost the 
reverse of those which existed in June 
1949. Then good common stocks had been 
undervalued for years, Many observers 
had felt that they should have moved 
upward long before they did. However, 
the condition of near-lethargy existed un- 
til it became a kind of financial way of 
life. Nevertheless, by the close of 1949 
stocks finally moved out of the rut in 
which they had found themselves and 
the great advance began. 

Today quotations for many high grade 
stocks have risen far higher than be- 
lieved possible. The upward movement 
since September 1953 has caused many 
skeptics to believe that a reversal could 
come at any time. At present levels high 
prices have become chronic just as low 
prices were chronic for much of the 
1946-1949 era. If the immediate post-war 
period of gloom and doubt teaches us 
anything it is that a given set of condi- 
tions in the financial markets may last 
longer than expected. Sooner or later 
a reversal always comes but it probably 
will not become an actuality until most 
observers have given up all expectation 
of its arrival 
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Kerrigan lron Announces 


New Bridge Flooring Division 


G. G. Greulich 


Kerrigan Iron Works, Inc fast ex- 
panding grating manufacturer, with three 
plants in Nashville, Tennessee, and gen- 
eral sales offices at 274 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, is opening a new Bridge 
Flooring Division 

Philip Kerrigan, Jr dis- 
closed that G. G. Greulich (Pittsburgh), 
nationally known engineer-designer, has 
been retained as consultant 


President 


for a new 
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four-way grid open steel bridge flooring 
which Kerrigan will produce. Kerrigan 
acquires rights to fabricate and market 
Greulich’s bridge floor design which is 
distinctive in that it allows the use of 
deeper and thus much stronger cross bars 
due to the triangular top grid system 

with grid beams spaced 7%” apart 
instead of the usual 6”. This effects econ- 
omies in field welding as approximately 
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Harvey F. Neel 


20% fewer welds are necessary for 
the grid to the main bridge 

The grids are manufactured 
in lengths required up to 36 ft. and 7 ft 
3 inches standard widths, instead of the 
usual 4 ft. to 6 ft. widths, thus reducing 
the number of units to be handled in the 
field as well as making a proportionate 
reduction in the number of lines of splices 
between adjacent grid units. The width 
selected also results in economy of load- 
ing and transportation, utilizing almost 
the entire bed widths of trucks or gon- 
dola railroad cars, except for ample al- 
lowance for blocking. 

Kerrigan also announced that Harve 
F. Neel, for the past 20 years with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways 
where he advanced from 
bridge engineer been 


at- 
taching 
stringers 


foreman to 
named Chief 
the division. He will be lo- 
cated in Kerrigan's New York office. Nee! 
graduate of the University of Ala- 


has 
Engineer for 


18 J 
bama 
Greulich time consultant 
U. S. Steel Corporation, pioneered devel- 
opment of the “I-Beam Lok’ 
system nationally in 


long with 
bridge floor 
1933 bs 
highway builders and others, and estab- 
lished the steel “H-Pile” for 
other foundations 

To the public, Greulich is probably best 
known for inventing, developing and set- 
ting up in production ‘in 29 
the famous plierced-steel plane 
landing mats used by the Air Force for 
landing planes on terrain otherwise un- 
adaptable to such operation. Nearly 900 
million square feet of mat were contract- 
ed for, enough for about 1,000 large run- 
For this he received a Defense 
Department citation during World War 
Il. During the Korean incident this same 


use since 


bridge and 


wartime 
plants) 


ways 


basic design was used for roadway 
facing on 
bridges 
Kerrigan's 
postwar 


sur- 


military treadway floating 


various expansions 
years include manufacture of 
grating in mild and stainless 
aluminum and riveted steel for uses rang- 
ing from sidewalk doors to flooring for 
large industrial and power plants, and 
bridges; and a line of street and high- 
way lighting standards, mast arms and 
brackets which have been used in in- 
stallations in some 150 cities all 
the nation 


during 


steels 


over 
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South's Labor Pool Is Vital Resource 


Semi-idieness of Many Workers, 


However, Poses Knotty Problem 


The 
of the United 
industry a 


South of today is the 
States that offers to 


substatnial 


sole region 
new 
pool of lable 
personnel 

There 


spots in 


indeed some 

the Nation certain 
of surplus available 
But most of these areas vary from sea- 
to season and often from month to 
the number of persons that 
can be counted upon for this purpose 

In the South the situation 
and varied little by 


ire other scattered 
where a 
amount labor is 
son 


month in 


is perpetual 
reason of seasonal 
changes. 

In the more highly industrialized states 
of the Region such as Maryland and Mis- 
sourl, there during the year 
and doubtless during the boom peaks of 
cycles when labor conditions are tighter 
than usual, but even so there scarcely 
can be found a peacetime period when 
some idle 


are times 


labor found 

In the less highly industrialized states 
such as Mississippi and Arkansas, sur- 
plus labor is a chronic condition 
cept in time of war, there is never 
when industry enter such 
states with full assurance of having at 
hand all the labor force that is required 

This factor considered in con- 
nection with the South's strategic advan- 
tages with respect to materials and mar- 
kets, is one that site-seeking enterprise 
cannot afford to overlook. 

As pointed out in a previous 
however, it is markedly to the advan- 
tage of respective communities as well 
as to incoming industry that the labor 
force be analyzed and evaluated with as 
scrupulous attention would be ac- 
corded the material supply or 
markets. 

One particular fact stands out in spe 
cial prominence. Of the total labor force 
of the South, about 20 per cent is of non- 
white racial composition, And of the sur- 
plus, or readily available supply, not less 
than 70 per cent falls into this classifica- 
tion 

There are 
South that 


is not to be 


ind, ex- 
1 time 


new cannot 


when 


article 


as 


type of 


in the 
utilized 


industries 
traditionally 


certain 
have 
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By Caldwell R. Walker 


Feditc 


Business Trends 


exclusively. Among 
ind sawmilling, fer- 
ion and cement mills, 
other Southern industries in 
little no colored personnel 
lextiles, Apparel and 
rank among the most 
latter. 
industries that do 
/f personel are, up to 
nsufficient in the South to 
and keep busy the entire avail- 


pool 


There 
which 
at all is 
Food Man 
mportant of 

By and large t 
this type 


resent 


very 
itilized 
ifacture 


these 


utilize 
the p 
absorb 
able 
The time will me, 
reads 


if it has not al- 
Southern custom 
try must answer the 
question: “To Utilize or Not Utilize.” 
The 1estion must be an- 
t that other regions 
ling it profitable to 
and the draft acti- 
regions is beginning 
type of increase. 
readily evident from 
tics: Labor force is 
by the population of 
nent, and usually la- 
titute about 40% of 


urived, when 


and Southern ind 


reason Ul 
red lies in the 
apparently are 

draw 


swe 


on this po 
vated by 
to ither 


This conclusior 


these oth: 


snowt 


the 

rougt 

which it is a cor 

bar force 

population 
in 


South } 


llowing stat 
ily measur 
will 
1940 the e Book states of the 
tbor force something 
over 76° colored workers in 
the Ur By 1950 this percent- 
age hac windled to somewhat under 
67% 

Conversely, during the same period the 
remaining states of the Nation increased 
their prorata of colored workers from 
245 of the National total. 

In 1940 the proportion of labor force 
in the esented by nonwhite 
By 1950 it was only 21% 

Looking again at the converse, the la- 
bor force of “Other States” in 1940 made 
up of nonwhite units was 4%. By 1950 
t was 5% 

Some of these percentage comparisons 
do not appear to be particularly signifi- 
cant. When stated in other terms, how- 


ever, their importance becomes com- 
pletely evident 


to 23% 


South repr 


races was 23% 


For example, the difference between 4 
and 5 per cent noted above means, in ac- 
tual number of workers, that 1,358,000 
workers who had their homes in the 
South in 1940 lived elsewhere in 1950 

That number is a sizable pool of labor, 
and had such a number migrated in en- 
tirety from the State of Tennessee, for 
instance, there would have been no labor 
force left at all in that state. 

That, however, does not necessarily 
mean that the South sustained an eco- 
nomic loss by reason of such migration. 

The pertinent significance is this: No 
matter where these workers found steady 
employment, whether in the South or 
elsewhere, the improvement of their 
status definitely raised the average per 
capita income status of all Southerners. 

The question for Southern Industry to 
decide is whether opportunities are suffi- 
cient in the South to establish enough 
new facilities to furnish the kind of em- 
ployment necessary to absorb this type 
of labor force. 

If such opportunities exist, they by all 
means should be capitalized as swiftly as 
possible since current experience proves 
convincingly that labor pools emigrate 
when not utilized, 

Heads of Chambers of Commerce can 
especially give careful study and analysis 
to this phase of their local resources for 
it might be that such analysis would re- 
sult in complete change in plans so far 
as desired types of new industry are con- 
cerned. 

There is also of course the other side 
of the picture. There is the possibility 
that justice to this section of the South's 
labor force and the wellbeing of the Re- 
gion itself will dictate that further mi- 
gration be encouraged to the end of bet- 
ter labor balance throughout the entire 
Nation. 

In any event the questions involved re- 
quire full revelation of the pertinent 
facts, and it is the purpose of this article 
to set forth some of these latter. The ac- 
companying table shows the situation in 
somewhat more detail. 
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White & Nonwhite Population 
(000) 


Population *hite Nonwhite 


State 1940 1950 % Gain 1940 5 194 1950 % Gain 


847 914 845 s ; K SO 
492 533 491 53: 3 0 
359 378 : 359 : . 0 
4,317 4,691 4,258 . ; of 36 
713 792 702 ‘ ] £ 3% 
1,709 2,007 1,675 95e 59 
8,437 9.315 8.330 > 43 


13,479 14,830 12,880 
4,160 4,835 3,931 
9,900 10,498 9,427 

27,539 30,163 26,238 


Ohio ners is 6,907 7,946 : 6,567 
Ind. ie , 3, 3,934 : 3,305 
Ms sayas ; ; 8,712 7,504 
Mich. .. 3 6,372 y 5,040 
Wisc. es 3,1: 3,435 3,113 
E.N.C, . 26,62 30,399 


Minn 2,78 2,982 
lowa ‘ 2,5 2,621 
me ccs 3,78 3,955 
Pa, i pA: 20 
S. D. ; : 653 
Neb. ». 1,326 
Kan. ; 1,905 
W_N. C. 14,062 


Del 

Md. 

a c 

Va. 

W. Va. 

By 

 < 

Ga. 

Fla ' 1,382 
S.A... : 13,114 


Ky. 28 2,945 2,631 
Tenn. ; 3,292 d 2,407 
Ala. : ° ~ ; 1,849 
Miss. 2, 1,106 

7,993 


1,466 

" 1,512 
2,336 2,104 
6,415 . 5,488 
13,064 10,570 


559 540 

525 c : 519 

251 247 
1,123 

532 

499 7 : 427 

550 <3) 2 43 

110 ‘ 104 
4,149 22 3,979 
1,090 
1,736 2.379 : 1,698 
6,907 é 6,597 
9,733 


131,668 118,235 


Pac 
Us 
South 45,185 34,956 
Other _.. 56,483 83,249 
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Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans 
May Be Blocked by State Opposition in South 


pening of 

unions on 
unemplo 
ed by 
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es, running as high 
vhat the workers’ take- 


efore the lay-off 


n bargaining threat- 
the auto industry to 


iction lines. Because the 


rates on a nation-wide 
ind parts plants in 
te, the agreement to 
ompensation will have 

employers’ costs 
it many states might 
e integration of State 
fit plans with private 
hed through collec- 
foreseen in the Ford 
s that the plan be- 
i by June 1957 unless 
of states ratify inte- 
s of benefits, To per- 
te benefits along witt 
enelit program most 
cessary to pass ieg- 

t policy 

plan as a whole be- 
Michigan, Ohio and 
S, it may 10t be legal 
ularly those in the 
to the plan is certain 


to be strong among legislatures in States 
which are trying hard to recruit new 
industries, or which do not wish to have 
additional burdens placed on infant in- 
dustries within their borders 

The Ford plan apparently recognized 
the likelihood that many states would 
prefer to allow unemployment to be han- 
dled within the framework of the exist- 
ing State unemployment plan, rather 
than to superimpose new generous pay- 
ments on top of the State benefits. To 
permit over-generous payments to be 
made to laid off workers would have 
disruptive effects in many communities 
The incentive to work and to accept suit- 
ible employment will be lost, if laid-off 
workers receive unemployment compen- 
sation that is almost equal to what they 
would get for working. It must be re- 
membered that there is no Federal in- 
come tax on State unemployment com- 
pensation, This means that the worker 
who receives such benefits often gets & 
per cent or more of what he would re- 

ive in take-home pay while working 
This is particularly true of the unmar- 
ried, low seniority worker, who is often 
the first to be laid off. Such a worker 
often receives, in State unemployment 
compensation, 60 per cent of his normal 
take-home pay while working, becauss 
his income tax when working is relatively 
high 

The Ford Company, seeing the possi- 
bility that some States would bar inte- 
gration of the company’s plan with Stat 
unemployment « ompensation proposed 
in alternative arrangement in States 
which refuse to legalize full coordina- 
tion. The Ford plan suggests that work- 
ers, in such states, will draw State bene- 
fits for two consecutive weeks, then will 
receive in the third week, triple bene- 
fits under the Ford plan. At the end of 
the third week, the worker would go 
back on State unemployment compensa- 
tion for two weeks, then would accept 
the Ford triple benefit payment for the 
sixth week. This alternating progran 
would continue unti! the worker had ex- 
hausted his credits under the Ford plan 

Whether such a scheme would be held 
legal remains to be seen. It might be 
regarded by state officials as an evasior 
of the ban on integration. Having ruled 
that state benefits could not be paid to 
iny worker who was receiving benefits 
under a private program, the state might 
feel that the alternating payment plar 
represented a continuation of the em- 
ployment relationship. They might rul 
that State payments should be stopped 
to workers covered by Ford-type plans 
or that the private benefits be deducted 
from the State unemployment benefits 
Only time can tell whether the Ford- 
type plan will have to be extensively re- 
vised to make it conform to State policy 
Some industrial relations experts fee! 
that the States will resist the Ford plan 
ind that ultimately liberalized Stat 
benefits will completely replace most 
the private unemployment compensation 
programs which are established 

Only in a few Northern states-—Ne\ 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts an 
New Jersey—is it likely that payments 
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of State benefits along with private sup- 
plemental benefits, will be approved by 
State authorities without legislation. In 
seventeen other states, any employer's 
supplementary payment would have to be 
deducted from the State benefit to be 
legal. In ten states, legislative action will 
probably legalize integration. In nearly 
a dozen states, administrative decisions 
will be needed before it is known wheth- 
er legislative action is necessary to legal- 
ize integration. 

The situation in Southern states can 
roughly be summarized as shown in table 
adjacent: 

The action of the Ford Motor Company 


in agreeing to pay supplementary unem- | 


ployment compensation to laid off work- 


ers, over and above State unemployment | 
compensation, introduces several impor- | 
tant new factors into the labor relations | 


situation. 


The Ford agreement to pay 5 cents per | 
trust 


man-hour worked into a 
fund for supplemental unemployment 
‘ompensation does not mean 
guaranteed annual wage has been recor 
nized 
step in that direction. Many other unior 
will want to bargain on such supple- 
mental payments in the future. On the 
expiration of many current 
there will be demands by 
for an 


special 


contracts 
increase in payments into the 
fund, as well as in the benefits paid out 
to unemployed workers 

This 
area of 


trend in the di 
bargaining is 


rection of a new 
exemplified by 
the victory of the Ford union, means that 
n addition to higher wages 


pension 


ind increased 
and Sox ial 
will be asking more 
for workers ag 
caused by 


nsuran benetits, 


Inions ind more 


protection iinst loss of 


income unemployment 

This trend is a threat to any company 
which cannot provide stabilized employ- 
ment; and there are 
ahead with 
they are 


very few that can 
issurance and that 
that they can avoid sea- 
sonal and cyclical unemployment—as well 
is the misfortunes that frequently come 
to individual companies even in 
when the economy as a whole is thriving 


look say 


sure 


years 


Despite this apparent trend in the 
industry towards supplemental 
ployment payments, the average small 
employer should not feel completely 
helpless. There are things that he in 
do to avoid the and the dangers 
of sharply increased unemployment 
benefit payments. And there are things 
that the individual states can do to pro- 
tect business establishments within their 
borders, 


iuto 
unem- 


costs 


Here are some of the things that must 
be done to keep private industry strong 
in the face of the threat of 
for unemployment benefits 


rising costs 

1. The average employer must insist 
yn bargaining on the basis of the com- 
petitive situation which he faces. A union 
victory in gaining a supplemental com- 
pensation fund is not going to do the 
workers any good if the company has to 
‘lose down or reduce employment per- 
manently. The employer therefore must 
resist with determination any “pattern” 
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that the | 


as a feasible demand. But it is a} 


union leaders 


Present Weekly 
Maximum Benefit 


$22 


Status of Integration of 
State and Private Plans 


Private payment must be deducted from State 


benefit. 


$26 


Ruling needed to determine whether private 


benefits are “wages.” If held wages, inte- 
gration barred. 


Florida $26 


Private payment must be deducted from State 


benefit. 


Georgia $26 


Any private payment in excess of $5 would 


be deductible. 


Kentucky $28 


Supplementation of State benefit may be al- 


lowed, but no certainty as yet. 


Louisiana $25 


Legislative amendment of State plan needed 


to permit integration. 


Maryland $30 


If employers’ supplement is held to be wages 


amount is deductible from State benefit 


Mississippi $30 


Amendments by legislature needed to permit 


integration. 


North Carolina 


Decision 


on whether integration is permis- 


sible will depend on decision as to whether 
individual is regarded as still “employed 


Oklahoma 


Supplemental payment in excess of $7 must 


be deducted from State benetit 


South Carolina 


Administrative 


ruling needed to determin 


state policy. 


Tennessee 


Supplemental payment in excess of $5 


must 


be deducted from State benefit 


Texas 


Virginia 


Decision will depend on whether supplemen 
tal benefit 
Supplemental payment now deductible fror 


is regarded as “wages.” 


State benefit 





which emerges from the auto industry 
The granting of company-financed pen- 
sions to workers by 
did 


1uto companies six 


years ago not establish a uniform 


pattern for other industries; many com- 


still have 
have put 


not 
into 


panies idopted pension 


effect low 
up on a contributory 


plans or ost 
programs set 
It is likely that Ford’s supplemental un- 
employment compensation plan will be 
rigid pattern than will 
be followed in other industries. Employ- 
ers will with their unions 
in many cases will successfully offer 
ternatives 


DASIS 


less of a 


even 
bargain and 
al- 
thrift plans, loans plans, lim- 
ince pay plans 


ited sever liberalized pen- 


sions, or wage increases, et« 


the union de- 
compensation 


T 


<. To 


mand 


help it to resist 
for unemployment 
the employer should do what he can to 
stabilize employment. He can try to elimi- 
nate seasonal fluctuations in production 
by diversifying his line and by better 
But it should not be 
sumed that such efforts will prevent the 
union from asking for the establishment 
of a fund for laid off workers. A study 
of union policies shows that the demand 
for the guaranteed annual wage and for 
supplemental compensation, is made first 
on those very industries which are suc- 
essful in stabilizing production and jobs 
Where a company is not able to regular- 
its sales, the union knows that the 
cost of any annual wage pian would 
come too high to be feasible. Eventually 
the union will ask for supplemental un- 
employment compensation plans even 
where companies have had a record of 
sharp fluctuations in production. But for 
the next year or two they will hesitate 
to force such plans on marginal-type pro- 
ducers 

Such 


prove 


sales planning as- 


ize 


supplemental 
ostly to 


payments will 
the average employer 


ind to limit the costs, he should try to 
do a better planning job. In this w 

he may gradually be able to make prog- 
ress towards reducing overtime payment 
it premium the 
ind also towards cutting layoffs 


rates in busy season 
if t 
lack se 


ison, Stabilized production 


rally means a more efficient, lower 
peration 


4. A stronger organization of emp 
ers to meet the union demand i 
The Ford capitulation was made 
by the fact that there is no cooperatior 
imong the 
lield of 
is therefore in a 
individual 


needed 
possit 

leading auto companies in t! 
collective bargaining. The unior 
position to strike 


companies one at a time 
united front of employers probably w 
have blocked the demand of the 
Auto Workers—CIO 
united front is not 


industry 


Unite 
this year. But 
the auto 
competition 
keen 


feasible in 
yet because 


leadership in sales is extremely 
4. Employers must enlist 


their 


the help of 
governments to fight the 
trend towards the annual wage plan. The 
individual States are in a position to block 


state 


the union drive, by barring integration of 
State benefits and private supplementa 
tion. Thus, the Ford plan can 
effective in a year only if states in whict 
two-thirds of Ford employees work per- 
mit the Ford plan to be integrated wit! 
State benefits. This means that unless 
enough States allow Ford to pay supple- 
mental compensation to laid off workers 
who are at the same time receiving State 
benefits, the Ford plan will be scrapped 
Even if the Ford plan becomes effectiv: 
in June 1957—it is likely that many ind 

vidual States will continue to refuse to 
pay unemployment benefits to workers 
who are receiving such benefits from a 
private fund like the 
lished by Ford 


become 


one to be estab- 


























Westinghouse’s Raleigh, N. C., plant, for the manufacture of watthour meters. 


Factors Contributing to Westinghouse’s 


Selection of North Carolina Site 


by E. L. Morrison 


When Westinghouse Electric Corpora- t nu 1°54. In mid-1955 it was ‘Are You Interested ir. Joining a Na- 
tion officials engaged a firm of factory- npl : ‘ ersons, with cadres of tionally Known Manufacturing Concern 
locating consultants to investigate and ‘illed people training in preparation for in the Event it Builds a Plant in 
survey plant sites for a new meter plant ! pected t | of 2.500 in 1957, about Raleigh?” 
they were not restricted to any one area per cent of the women As an indication of interest, plant offi- 
The entire United States was to be con- inqus nable asset in Raleigh's cials say, there were about 10,000 replies 
sidered favor, in ad n to such other factors to that advertisement 

The fact that Raleigh, N. C. was the s clin nd transportation facilities Best of all is the fortunate circum- 
final choice because of a whole complex provide Westinghouse’ stance that, in coming to Raleigh, West- 
of factors—none of which was critical inv od ed labor force. In a pre- inghouse has not entered into competi- 
itself—has been a source of understand lir ur Irve} mpany officials placed tion with any other employer for a given 
able pride with the local Chamber of ’ ig -of-a-page ad in the Raleigh segment of available labor. The firm has 
Commerce. Westinghouse's Raleigh Plant ! : rver with the following been able to employ many persons who 
has been turning out watthour meters made up part of Wake County’s labor 
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surpius stemming trom the area’s grow- 
ing pains in the post-World War II era. 
Raleigh’s own population now comes to 
some 70,000. 

According to Raleigh's Chamber of 
Commerce and based on information de- 
veloped by the American Industrial De- 
velopment Council, the Westinghouse 
Raleigh payroll will support 12,160 peo- 
ple, develop 144 new stores, increase busi- 
ness in banks, hotels, restaurants, real 
estate, buses and taxis, office buildings, 
insurance, fuels, utilities, and beyond all 
that, will bring each year an increase of 
$12,920,000 in retail sales and services. 

The Westinghouse plant-locators were 
able to take advantage of the fact that 
Raleigh, the state’s capital since colonial 
days, is beginning to recede somewhat 
from its long-time antipathy toward hav- 
ing industry nearby. The labor supply 
situation had developed by the early 
1950’s to the extent, however, that the 
city fathers were glad to welcome a plant, 
some 2 miles from the city, and with 
none of the unsightliness they associate 
with “heavy industry.” Certainly, there is 
nothing in the Westinghouse set-up to 
alter in the slightest degree Raleigh's 
predominant function as a center of gov- 
ernment and culture. 

At the same time, Westinghouse offi- 
cials had to face up to a particularly sen- 
sitive local sewage disposal problem and 
they did so with great success, The City 
of Raleigh has had to float a bond issue 
for the construction of a sewage disposal 
plant, this after repeated complaints 
from the City of Smithfield, N. C. that 
Raleigh sewage was polluting the Neuse 
River, which serves as Smithfield’s pri- 
mary water source. 

Any newcomer industry to Raleigh, 
therefore, is given a pretty strict going- 
over by city engineers on the subject of 
waste disposal. The Westinghouse people 
carefully planned their waste disposal 
procedure from the moment of ground- 
breaking, Nov. 18, 1952, and instructed 
the general contracting firm, Virginia 
Engineering Company, Inc., Newport 
News, Va., to build a separate building 
for that purpose. 

The resulting neutralization plant for 
plating-room acids and alkalis plus in- 
dustrial cyanide has done yeoman service 
in removing objectionable materials from 
Westinghouse waste products before they 
enter Raleigh's sewage disposal system. 

The wastes are conveyed to the neu- 
tralization plant by two separate lines of 
terra cotta tile lined with an acid re- 


sistant mastic by General Waterproofing 
Co. The acid-alkali line is 8 in. and the 


cyanide 6 in. in diameter. These lead 
into the settling basins, one primary and 
three intermediate, where most of the 
impurities are diluted, and to a chlorine 
pit for further treatment to insure a PH 
meter reading of at least plus-8 acidity. 

In the primary settling basin the waste 
end-product is agitated with giant pad- 
dies and the sludge separated from the 
acceptable waste, which is then fed into 
the city’s sewage system. The neutraliza- 
tion plant is fitted with instruments 
bearing Foxboro controls. 

Another point 


of departure for a 
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healthy public relations climate is the 
Raleigh plant's cafeteria, which seats 400 
persons, and which Westinghouse han- 
dies in a novel but highly successful man- 
ner. Instead of retaining a national ca- 
tering organization to handle in-plant 
dining facilities, Westinghouse officials 
awarded a $l-a-year contract to the well- 
known Raleigh restaurateur, W. W. Bal- 
entine, operator of Balentine’s Restau- 
rant on Raleigh's principal thoroughfare. 

Westinghouse undertook the complete 
job of fitting the cafeteria with kitchen 
and dining equipment, including new 
Westinghouse -developed incandescent 
lighting. Mr. Balentine was then asked 
to put his restaurant experience to work, 
with such excellent results that 90 per 
cent of the plant's employes eat there 
regularly. Owing to the twin circum- 
stances of an assured demand plus ad- 
vantages of buying in quantity, Mr. Bal- 
entine has consistently saved money for 
Westinghouse employes. 

The company retains full supervisory 
control under this contract arrangement. 
There is no delay, for instance, in han- 
dling complaints on such matters as 
prices, because the prime contractor is 
always at hand. He is also responsible for 
providing meals at night for second-shift 
employes. 

Plant officials are satisfied that their 
novel contract is a sound public relations 
device. It has the advantage, they feel, 
of associating them with a popular and 
highly respected local restaurateur, of 
taking the initiative in boosting still an- 
other Raleigh payroll. 

The cafeteria’s menu holders have their 
public relations value, too, and they carry 
each day a colored card entitled “The 
Meter Mail.” This carries in-plant news 
items, mimeographed in duplicate on 
both sides of the card, with an occasional 
humorous note by way of leavening. 

The Raleigh plant is a branch of West- 
inghouse’s Meter Division and manufac- 
tures watthour meters. This meter, which 
measures the amount of electric power 
used, is known as the “Cash Register of 
the Electrical Industry.” 

This meter’s gears are cut as accurate- 
ly as those of the finest watch and is 
gold-plated to prevent corrosion. Jewels 
of sapphire are used in the meter to re- 
duce friction and assure long life, en- 
abling the meter to retain its high accu- 
racy year after year in all kinds of loca- 
tions, indoors and out. The meter must 
perform with unfailing reliability al- 
though exposed to all ranges of tempera- 
tures, climate and weather conditions. 

The Westinghouse single-phase watt- 
hour meter, such as used in the home, 
has more than 250 separate parts. In 
manufacturing a meter, Raleigh person- 
nel perform more than 325 labor opera- 
tions. And because the slightest bit of 
dust or foreign matter will throw off its 
delicate calibration, the meter moves 
through the Raleigh straight-line assem- 
bly plant on some 1% miles of protected 
conveyor. 

Because Westinghouse is the largest 
and newest plant in Wake County it plays 
host to every conceivable group of visi- 
tors. The Raleigh Kiwanis Club once held 


View of the molding room showing the 
cage-like structure that protects the con- 
veyor system. 


its weekly meeting in the plant, and 
members of the Central Carolina Person- 
nel Association were the company’s 
guests at a supper there. 

Dozens of grade school and high school 
classes make the trip out to the big plant, 
which is 1,020 feet long and 420 feet deep, 
and the two-story office building 460 feet 
long and 80 feet deep. Some 300 Raleigh 
public school teachers have made the 
tour, as have the members of various en- 
gineering societies and students in the 
University of North Carolina's School of 
Business Administration 


A Swiss made Petermann Automatic 
Screw Machine. 


Plant Manager James A. Babcock has 
made many talks on the new plant before 
civic and other groups, as has Jules A 
Medwin, the plant's training and safety 
supervisor. In addition, all plant super- 
visors—-and there are approximately 65 
in that category—have been thoroughly 
briefed on everything about the plant 
so they mdy discuss intelligently with 
their neighbors everything from the ca- 
reer of Founder George Westinghouse to 
the Raleigh group's pride and joy, one of 
the finest Tool Rooms in the South 


The “feeder section” which forms an 
important part of the plant's straight 
line assembly operation. 
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IN KENTUCKY © 


Ground has been broken on this modern 104,000 sauare foot parts plant 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Company in Russellville. Cost of the new 
plant will be in excess of $1,000,000, exclusive of production equipment. 
Clark Construction Co.. Owensboro. Ky., is general contractor. 














IN ARKANSAS _ 


Architect's sketch of the South's first bicycle manufacturing plant being 
built for AMF Cycle Co. (affiliate of American Machine & Foundry Co.) at 
the new Little Rock Industrial District. The $1,250,000 building is being 
constructed by Dickmann-Pickens-Bond Construction Co., Little Rock. 
Architects are Brueggemann & Wanger, Little Rock, and Howard B. Cain, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The new $2,500,000 roofing and granule plant of Bird & Son, Inc., in 
Charleston. Located on about 60 acres of land at Stark Industrial Park, 
the Charleston operation takes its place beside fifteen other Bird plants in 
nine different states. (See article p. 36 March 1955 Manufacturers Record.) 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Artist's conception of the new $2,500,000 finishing plant of the Collins & 
Aikman Corporation near Albemarle. The new plant will replace the firm's 
Philadelphia pliant. Lockwood Greene Engineers of Boston, New York and 
Spartanburg are Architect-Engineers; and C. M. Guest & Sons of Ander- 
son, S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. are the builders. 
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North Carolina State College Dedicates 
Nuclear Reactor to Burlington Industries 


ifs pm 


honored their 


recently 
the 
dynamic 


ple of orth Carolina 
largest « 
Industries 


president, J. Spencer Love 


yrporation 


Burlington and its 
by dedicating 
their unique State College 


the 


nuclear reac- 
tor building as Burlington Nuclear 
Laboratories 

Ata major luncheon and dedicatory ex- 
ercises attended by the Governor, the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, state and na- 
tional dignitaries, the Burlington Nuclear 
“a gift of 
the men and women who own Burlington 
Industries, Inc., their 
president James Sp. neer Love 

The Burlington Foundation 
invested the initial $200,000 to construct 
the unique laboratory that 
houses the world's first college-owned 
openly-operated nuclear reactor. In 
eration less than two years, the Raleigh 
Research Reactor built through the 
foresight of the Burlington Industries and 


Laboratories were described as 


directors and their 


Industries 


building 


op 


the N. C. General Assembly at a total cost 
»f $630,000— has attracted over 8,000 visi- 
far. These have included special 
delegations from 14 foreign nations and 20 
American 


tors so 


universities, seeking to learn 
how to develop a research reactor. 
Describing the as “an his- 
for your institution and for the 
Dr. Willard F. Libby 
the five members of the nation’s 
Energy Commission, who deliv- 
ered the major address—called the reac- 
tor “a valuable teaching tool for the es- 
sential educ of students in the new 
ence and engineering 
which ends Government monopoly in 4 
very important field in being financed by 


dedication 
toric one 
whole country,’ 
one of 


Atomic 


ition 


field of nuclear s 


private sources 
Appearing on the historic program, in 
sddition to Dr. Libby, were: Mr. Love; 
President Gray; Chan- 
Congressman Carl Dur- 
the Joint 


Governor Hodges 
Bostian 
vice-chairman of 


cellor 


ham Con- 


gressional Committee on Atomic Energy: 
and Dr. E. McNeill Poteat, pastor of Pul- 
len Baptist Church. 

The State College reactor (once called 
“the first temple of the atom,” because 
of its public nature, by Howard Blakeslee 
late editor of the Associated 
Press) is being operated for three pur- 
poses: (1) To provide a teaching tool 
through which nuclear engineers can be 
trained in programs leading to B.S., MS., 
and Ph.D. degrees in nuclear engineer- 
ing; To provide a research tool 
through which radiation can be generated 
for experiments in all areas of physics 
chemistry, biology, medicine, agriculture 
engineering, and related fields: To 
explore ways and means of removing heat 
from larger reactors for the production of 
power 

The heart or core of the reactor has fiv« 
parts: (1) A fuel container, which is a 4 
gallon stainless steel cylinder of greenish 


science 


«2) 


«3) 
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From an observation room 

seating 55 people, visitors 

can witness tests never be- 

fore open to the general 
public. 


Below: Dr. Clifford K. Beck 
stands at the control panel 
of his reactor control room. 





power objects, radiation can be used to 
experiment on various materials, and the 
ashes are a problem 

This core, this émall can of uranium 
fuel and its connecting controls, is en- 
closed by a massive 250-ton shield-——a 
huge octagonal structure, 17 feet across 
and 12‘. feet high, weighing over a half 
million pounds, including over 200 tons 
of concrete, 10 tons of graphite, and 13 
tons of lead-—to absorb the intense rad 
ation given off by the nuclear fuel 

The Reactor Building has five basi 
features: (1) The reactor room, an oc- 
tagonal pit, 8 feet below ground level, 60 
feet in diameter, 35 feet high, with dome 
roof, motor driven crane, beam traps and 
storage tubes in walls, floor trenches wit! 
special covers that can be raised into 
working tables for use in experiment 
(2) A control room, alive with meters and 
dials, with a master console for record 
ing experiments, controlling the reactor 
and communicating with other areas of 
the building: (3) An observation room 


yellow liquid, 11 inches high and 11 inches 
around, holding nearly 800 grams of ura- 
nium bubbling like ginger ale that will 
last 300 years; (2) Asmall metal pellet, for 
discharging a steady stream of neutrons 
into the fuel to react with the uranium; 
(3) Control rods, which are two boron 
rods, % inch thick and 12 inches long, armed 
used to start and stop the reactor; (4) A eouriers 
cooling system, which sends four gallons deliver 
a minute of cold water flowing through nuclear 
cooling coils immersed into the fuel; (5) fuel 
A gas disposal system, necessary to recom- from . 
bine and condense radioactive waste Oak Ridge 
gases formed in the fuel cylinder. 

Nuclear fuel gives off three primary 
products when it burns or fissions: heat. 
radiation, and fission products which are 
‘the fragments of the split atoms or the 
ashes of the fuel—-the heat can be used to 


Two 
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which is a semi-circular, four-tier root The reactor is used in three ways to 2—Most of the graduate students in 
eating 55 peoples, with windows that help train nuclear engineering students Nuclear Engineering use the reactor on 
hold water to provide an ®&inch shielding 1--A sequence of reactor experiments their thesis research. 

when needed; (4) Special ventilation and has been developed to serve advanced stu- 3—Many self-help students are em- 
safety system, which filters the air 3 dents like a formal laboratory course. ployed as part-time assistants on reactor 


times before it goes up the exhaust stack These experiments accompany or follow operations and on research projects in- 
and operates monitors that warn against ourse on Elementary Reactor Theory volving the reactor 
discharge of unsafe radiation; (5) Offices devoting much attention to the funda- The 


reactor has enabled the college to 
grant the first two Ph.D. degrees ever 
awarded in nuclear engineering and to de- 
velop one of the nation’s first textbooks 
on ways and means of using atomic ener- 
gy for peacetime purposes. In its first four 
years, the college’s pioneering nuclear en- 
g.neering program has granted 73 BS., 61 
M.S. and three Ph.D. degrees. During this 
year, the program had 170 students en- 
rolled in undergraduate and graduate 
work 


nd laboratories for the re tor staff and mental characteristics of reactors and 


research and te Ise 


Recent graduates are doing nuclear 
work for the Air Force. Some are working 
on nuclear-powered submarines for West- 
inghouse and General Electric, others on 
nuclear-powered aircraft projects for 
Consolidated Vultee, Pratt Whitney, and 
General Electric. A few are serving the 
new Atomic Power Division of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Company. Still 
others are nuclear specialists on reactor 
projects at AEC national laboratories. All 
are working on major reactor develop- 
ments over the nation 

And they learn that although such re- 
search sometimes deals in highly techni- 
cal, seemingly obscure theory, the results 
might be as important as the develop- 
ment of a new textile fiber or a new ship 
propulsion unit. For scientists now pre- 
dict a significant part of our electric 
power will be run by atomic energy 15 
years hence, and virtually every ship will 
As the first uranium was poured in the Reactor loading tube, Dr. Beck maintained propelled by atomic energy in the near 

close contact with the control room future 
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Industrial Paint 


Manufacturing 


At Oklahoma Paint Firm 


Dw» you ever stop to wonder how the 
tremendous volumes of paint and varnish 
we use each year is made? Where do we 
find all the ingredients to make the 
paints to keep our houses clean and 
bright, our business buildings up-to-date, 
and all our material wealth in any form 
looking its best and protected from 
weathering elements? 

Paints and enamels have been used for 
decorative and protective purposes from 
time immemorial. Today they are still 
made from many of the same ingredients 
used centuries, even eons ago, but also 
from several new man-made chemical 
synthetics recently discovered. 

Many of the original pure color pig- 
ments are still extracted from the earth 
itself, such as sienna yellows, umbers, 
vermillion, and ultramarine; and such 
metals and minerals as lead, zinc, litho- 
pone, titanium and chrome still form the 
great body of basic pigments in paints. 
As a carrying and covering vehicle, these 
pigments are still, as of old, dissolved 
in various oils and viscous fluids made 
from rosins and resins. These latter are 
mostly solidified juices of various trees 
found throughout the world, many of 
which have been used during past ages 
as shellac, lacquer and varnish. 

The rosins and resins, and a particu- 
larly valuable fossilized gum resin found 
in the oceans, are first dissolved by heat- 
ing them with oils such as chinawood oil 
from the tung nut tree, linseed oil from 
flax, soya oil from soy beans, or turpen- 
tine from coniferous trees. 


‘resistant to 


Formerly most all of the color pig- 
ments, oils, rosins and resins were im- 
ported from Europe, Asia, and the tropi- 
cal Pacific Islands. However, during 
World Wars I and I, many of these sub- 
stances were unavailable to us as im- 
ports, and American ingenuity came to 
the rescue by finding domestic sources 
and substitutes—-some of which turned 
out to be even superior to the old in- 
gredients. For instance, the synthetic 
resin Bakelite is an excellent ingredient 
to give toughness and durability to 
paints and varnishes, and ranks with 
that very important chinawood oil to 
give weather-proof and wear-proof qual- 
ities to the better types of paints. Also 
non-fading shades of maroons and blues 
particularly desired for automobile en- 
amels have been discovered in chemical 
synthetics in the past few years. 

How well the paint industry has suc- 
ceeded in taking advantage of scientific 
advances is exemplified by one of the 
newest and most aggressive paint com- 
panies, the Allied Paint Manufacturing 
Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. This small 
company, organized in 1939 by three am- 
bitious young paint salesmen located in 
Tulsa, set out to make a paint especially 
the intense sunlight and 
heat, the zero cold and wet, of their own 
particular southwestern region whose 
climatic atmospheres were also plagued 
with acid and alkaline gases found in the 
recently discovered oil and gas fields. 
Apparently none of the best paint made 
theretofore had held up to the anticipa- 











tions of the oil and gas industry man- 
agement. The Allied Paint partners de- 
termined to see what they could do about 
remedying the matter. 

Locating in Tulsa, where they were 
well-known and respected, and close to 
domestic sources of supply like the lead, 
zine, lithopone, titanium and aluminum 
in the Tri-State area, to the linseed oil 
from Kansas flax fields, and even to 
earth pigments from Arkansas, the Allied 
Paint Manufacturing Company set up a 
research laboratory and went to work 
to find the proper combination of the 
very best and toughest ingredients ob- 
tainable to make the best paint on the 
market for both industrial and home use. 
Having purchased an old abandoned dry- 
ice plant for their site, they went to 
work with their own hands, and with the 
aid of their wives and friends, converted 
it into a paint factory. Fortunately, it 
was located on a railroad, and as their 
business grew and their operations ex- 
panded, they eventually built spurs into 
the tract so that ‘heir materials could 
be unloaded, and their products loaded 
for shipment, right at their doors. 

Some of their oils are shipped to them 
in fifty-gallon drums, but most of their 
oils, like linseed and soya, are shipped 
in railroad tank cars and pumped out 
into more recently built underground 
storage tanks from where they are piped 
underground to the various newly ex- 
panded paint, enamel and varnish plants, 
respectively. The dry ingredients like 
the earth and mineral pigments are 
shipped in bags or cartons, and the dry 
powdery or chunky solidified resins and 
rosins are transported in huge wooden 
barrels 

To make the the resins and 
rosins are first added in various propor- 
tions to different amounts of one, two 
or more kinds of oil, and the whole mixed 
together in huge 210-gallon stainless steel 
kettles, and then cooked over gas fires 
until the mixture forms a thick, syrupy 
looking varnish. Allied paint makes some 
fifteen or more kinds of varnish alone 
from its 18 to 20 different kinds of rosins 


paint, 


Office and plant of Allied Paint Manufacturing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Inside the varnish plant where rosins and 


and resins. Most of this is not to be used 
is we know varnish, for floors, furniture, 
and but vehicle for 
carrying the pigments to make paint or 
enamel. Which kind is used for the vari- 
the end results 

waterproofing, 
gloss, semi-gloss, 

These varnish 
very volatile, are 
lenths of time 
for 24 hours, at tempera- 
ranging from 500 to 800 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, depending on the kinds 
of resins and An 
temperature might degrees 
which it is held for 
to get the viscosity 
thickness, and dropped to 450 or 
470 degrees, when it is thinned with addi- 
tional oils, or with alkyd resins which are 
sticky or 
to 


boats, serves as a 


ous paints depends on 
desired whether for 
weatherproofing, high 
flat paint enamel 
mixtures, which 
cooked for 
sometimes 
tures 
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used 
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oils average 
at 
i polymerization pe- 
required 
then 


be 
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adhesive chemical compounds 
the to the 


Sometimes certain types of fish 


give proper consistency 


product 


oll are used in making paints, but usually 


only vegetable oils. No mineral oils are 


ever used, as they would never dry 


This so-called varnish is then used to 
dissolve the pigments into a paste form 
or at least wet them so that they will 
remain in suspension in the oil. The pig- 
ments might already flour-fine, or 
small enough to go through a 300-hole-to- 
the-inch mesh, yet this would not be fine 
enough for Allied Paint’s needs. For this 
company’s enamels, they must be ground 
so fine that they will go through a screen 
mesh with 1,000 holes to the inch. For 
this, the paste put into a _ paint- 
grinding, or pebble-mill, which is a huge 
revolving barrel-like machine filled with 
hundreds of flint-like pebbles which crush 
and grind even finer 

This mill holds about 250 gallons of 
the mixture. When it comes out of the 
pebble mill, it is sent through an even 
finer roller-mill, where the pigments are 
passed over from three to five super-hard 


be 


is 


36 


resins are mixed with oils to form paint. 


steel rollers kept in such close contact 
that light will pass between them. 
This machinery gets so hot from the fric- 
tion and pressure that it must be cooled 
with water. From the first 
roller, the pigments pass upward to the 
next roller, which is revolving at a dif- 
ferent speed, giving them even more 
grinding action. By the time it has gone 
over the fifth roller, the pigments are as 
fine ible to get them. The 

the better they remain 
in the varnish, the better 
cover the material to be painted, 
the longer they last as an enamel 
The thing that distinguishes enamel from 
ordinary paint is the fact that the pig- 
ments are ground finer, and the vehicle 
of the quality for durability, 
wearability, sheen and color retention. 

After this paste is ground to its ulti- 
mate fineness, it is placed in a tub-like 
where it is thinned down with 
and stirred with an 
electrically-operated mixing paddle 
iffixed to the center of the huge 55- or 
110-gallon tub 

The 
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in suspension 
they 
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is best 
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more varnish, 


basic colors made, besides white, 
the dark primary blues, reds, and 
yellows, and the secondary greens. These 
whites and dark colors are canned direct- 
ly from the tub batches. The tints are 
made from adding some of the dark 
colors to white paint, and the various 
shades are made by adding a little of 
different colors to the original 
darks or to the tints. 

When the desired shades are thor- 
ougly mixed, the paint is lifted in the 
tub by an elevator to the “filling station” 
where it steamed and poured into 
cans, either five-gallon drums, or the 
standard one-gallon pails or smaller. 
From here it goes into the labeling room 
where labels are glued on by automatic 
machinery. Next, the cans are placed in 
shipping cartons and sent to the storaze 
warehouse 


basic 


is 


Now how do we know that they have 
made a good paint? Allied Paint Manu- 
facturing Company maintains three lab- 
oratories, each with a specific task. In 
the first and smallest one, their chemists 
and technicians first formulated a prod- 
uct they tested in small batches. Some- 
times they make up just a gallon or two 
at a time, using small-sized equipment 
similar to that just described in the fac- 
tory. When a test batch is finished, they 
paint out small panels of wood and metal 
to prove its hiding and drying qualities, 
its weight, viscosity, or any other prop- 
erty it possesses. Then to test its 
durability, strength, color retention, and 
weather-proofness, it is put into a ma- 
chine called a “weatherometer,” which is 
located in a second laboratory. Small 
painted panels of wood and metal are 
placed in the machine which has various 
compartments to give simulated weather 
conditions, In one compartment, it gives 
out ultra-violet rays like that of sunlight; 
in another, it freezes to below zero; in 
a third, gives out over 100 degree heat; 
and in yet a fourth, pours down simu- 
lated rain as the panels revolve through 
the various sections. One hour inside 
this weatherometer is equivalent to 30 
days’ exposure on the outside of a house, 
or a 24-hour test is equivalent to two 
years’ time as an exterior coating. 

Their industrial paints are also painted 
out on panels and subjected to even more 
gruelling tests, including acids, alkalis, 
oils, and gasses found around the indus- 
trial and oil and gas fields which Allied 
Paint Manufacturing Company serves. 

The Tulsa being a great ma- 
chinery and machine equipment manu- 
facturing center, Allied Paint has been 
given many difficult assignments to 
manufacture special kinds of paints, and 
special shades and colors to identify the 
products of individual manufacturers, all 
of which paints would stand up under 
adverse climatic and atmospheric condi- 
tions, as well as under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of individual applications of 
the machinery in its own industrial field. 
That Allied Paint Company has succeed- 
ed in satisfying the many demands is 
evidenced by the fact that they make 
practically all the industrial paint used 
in the Midwest and Southwest areas. 

Each batch of paint made by Allied 
has a code number stamped on the can 
lid, to indicate its type and the time 
it was made; and from every 35 or 110 
gallon batch, a ‘2-pint sample can goes 
to the third laboratory for analyzing and 
testing as to its hiding, drying, and last- 
ing qualities, as well as other physical 
properties. If it fails to meet the stand- 
ards set up for it in the first laboratory, 
it is rejected. Should it not meet the 
standards, it might mean only that a 
certain ingredient was inadvertently 
omitted. If that is all that is wrong, the 
batch can be reworked by mixing in the 
missing item. However, it is not often 
that they find anything wrong with a 
commercial batch, as they never make up 
anything more if the first test-batch did 
not come up to their high standards. 


their Allied Paint 
(Continued on page 47) 
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SOUTHERN PORTS INCREASE 
SHARE OF U. S. TRADE 


Ports along the South Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts in the first two months of 
this year handled nearly a billion dollars 
worth of goods shipped to and from for- 
eign countries, second largest amount in 
the United States. 

Value of both imports and exports pass- 
ing through the twelve customs districts 
comprising the ports operating on the 
two coastlines included Mobile, $26,000,- 
000, Florida, $82,000,000, Georgia, $25,- 
400,000, North Carolina, $11,600,000, South 
Carolina, $34,200,000, New Orleans, $253,- 
000,000, Maryland, $146,700,000, Virginia, 
$122,600,000, Galveston, $207,100,000, Sa- 
bine, $20,400,000, Puerto Rico, $10,500,000, 
and Virgin Islands, $500,000. 

An increase of some $72,500,000 in value 
of exports and imports handled in the 
twelve customs districts in January and 
February of this year over the same pe- 
riod last year was shown in the analysis 
prepared by Rufe B. Newman, Jr., man- 
ager of the Commerce Department field 
office in Jacksonville, Florida. 

This year’s shipments through the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports constituted 
about 228 per cent of the world trade 
done in the nation as a whole in the first 
two months of this year which totaled 
$4,118,100,000. The North Atlantic coastal 
area, which includes Maine and New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York and Phila- 
delphia, registered the largest value of 
foreign trade done, with $1,635,700,000, 
some 39.7 per cent of the national total. 

The Mexican border did $102,400,000 
worth, Pacific coast, $411,900,000, North- 
ern border, $683,700,000, and Interior, 
$12,800,000. 

Included in the value of such goods 
handled among the “interior” customs 
districts were $1,500,000 worth in Tennes- 
see, and $700,000 in Kentucky. 

The $72.5 million rise in trading done 
this year over last in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports was shared by nearly all 
of the customs districts in that area. In 
Mobile, for example, they were up around 
$6,000,000, Florida, $8,500,000, Georgia, 
$7,300,000, North Carolina, $7,400,000, and 
South Carolina, $9,700,000. Only decline 
of any consequence was in New Orleans, 
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where value of the goods dropped by 
about $17,000,000. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile 


Coal exports increase — The bulk ma- 
terial handling plant at Alabama State 
Docks, one of the largest, most modern 
plants of its kind on the Gulf Coast, 
scheduled for export during June one of 
the largest shipments of coal ever han- 
died through the Docks. 

J. P. Turner, State Docks General Man- 
ager, announced that 140,000 tons of coal 
were booked for export to Korea during 
the month. 

“Due to its modern facilities and effi- 
cient service, the Alabama State Docks is 
the only port facility on the Gulf Coast 
handling these coal shipments and the 
June export of this commodity were the 
largest handled here in the past five 
years,” Turner said. 

On a year-round basis, the bulk han- 
dling plant at Alabama State Docks han- 
dies an average of 160,000 tons of im- 
ported bauxite per month, the largest 
import commodity handled at the $35,- 
000,000 ocean terminal. Iron ores, includ- 
ing manganese and chrome, are the next 
major imports and average about 20,000 
tons per month on an annual basis, Next 
in line is nitrate of soda and some 50,- 
000 tons are imported each year. 

Bauxite comes from British Guiana 
and the West Indies; iron ores from Li- 
beria and Algeria; manganese from In- 
dia, Chile and Cuba; chrome from Tur- 
key; and nitrate of soda from Chile. 

The bulk material handling plant at 
Alabama State Docks during 1951 en- 
joyed its largest year with 3,459,580 tons 
handled. The plant for the past several 
years has handled an average of 3,000,- 
000 tons of ore per year. 


Reciprocal trade with Turkey —The 
S. S. Aydin unloaded her cargo of chrome 
ore from Turkey at the ore terminal of 
the Alabama State Docks, and then 
shifted to the general cargo piers of the 
Docks to take on a shipload of creosoted 
telephone poles before departing for 
Turkey 
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This operation involved two of the 
largest projects in the strengthening of 
the economy of Turkey—the overhaul of 
the country’s communication system and 
the modernization of the chrome mines. 
The sale of the chrome ore is a big for- 
eign exchange earner for Turkey. More- 
over, chrome ore is one of the vital min- 
erals which the United States must look 
to overseas sources for supply. As far the 
overhauling of the communication sys- 
tem, the southern states of the United 
States were benefited by the sale of tele- 
phone poles, once tall timbers in the 
forests of southern pine, to the Turks 
who were greatly benefited by the im- 
proced telephone communications. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 


Funds for crossstate canal study voted 

State funds amounting to $15,000 are 
now available for economic surveys of 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal and the 
Sanford-Titusville connection between 
the St, Johns and Indian River, Rear Ad- 
miral R. Malcolm Fortson announced 

Fortson, who is managing director of 
the Florida Ship Canal (Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal) Authority, said it is not 
known whether the money can be pooled 
with $8,000 of Federal funds being sought 
by the Corps of Engineers for a survey 
of economic benefits to be derived from 
the Cross-Florida canal. 

If the funds cannot be pooled directly, 
it is believed state and federal studies 
can be made cooperatively to avoid du- 
plication of effort. A total fund of $25,- 
000 is considered necessary to make a 
complete study of benefits to be derived 


from an integrated system of Florida 
waterways. 
Meanwhile, the National Rivers and 


Harbors Congress has placed the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal on its top priority 
list for construction. The canal will link 
the Atlantic and Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way systems. 


Heavy newsprint importsThe news- 
print warehouse at Commodores Point 
Terminal is one of the busiest terminals 
in the Southeast, and the reason becomes 
apparent in light of the heavy use of this 
(Continued on next page) 
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product in Florida 

Florida stands the top states 
in newsprint consumption with a total 
of 124,800 tons costing about $15,000,000 
used in the state last year. Consumption 
here is about double the average usage 
in the Southeast 

In actual volume consumed, only 10 
states in the nation, each with a much 
greater population, ranked above Florida 

During 1953, the latest year for which 
complete figures are available, Jackson- 
ville imported 37,068 tons of newsprint 
Miami imported 56,358 tons, and Tampa 
27,524 tons. The remainder received in 
the state was divided between Pensacola 
and Panama City 

Newsprint imports in 1953 were 17 per 
cent greater than 1952, for the state. Most 
of it from C and Finnish 
mills 150 domestic 
print was used 

Each ton of newsprint used in Florida 
served the needs of 28 people. Stated an- 
other way, each Floridian used about 71 
pounds of newsprint in 1953. This com- 
pared with a national of 66 
pounds and with 34 pounds for the aver- 
age of the other Southeastern states 

Virtually all of the newsprint is used 
in newspapers, but a growing 
consumed for shopping guides of various 
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Georgia Export Packers, Inc., have a 
most modern export packaging plant at 
these waterfront terminals, offering 
manufacturers and others packaging, 
preservation and processing services at 
substantial in labor, materials 
and transportation costs. 


Savings 


The Cotton Producers Association has 
extensive storage facilities on 
Central of Georgia terminal properties 
for concentration, storage and reship- 
ment of cotton 

Two marginal railroad tracks extend 
along the apron of the wharf. Straddling 
these tracks are two new Gantry cranes 
of 35-ton capacities. Importers of heavy 
articles, ore and other bulk commodities, 


cotton 


are discovering advantages of these fa- 
cilities 
A high-density compress and a fumi- 


gating plant i part of these water- 
front terminals 

Atlantic Line Railroad—These 
facilities are located approximately two 
miles downstream from the Central of 
Railway terminals. They con- 
sist principally of a wharf approximately 
2,500 feet long, affording berthage for 
four vessels. There three transit 
sheds having a total floor area of about 
103,000 square feet. All berths are served 
by marginal tracks. There is also ample 
space suitable for open ground storage 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad—This is a 
privately operated terminal on the north 
bank of the Savannah River on Hutchin- 
Island opposite the city. There are 
ipproximately 1,000 feet of river-side 
wharves, consisting of two berths and a 
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slip with three berths. There are also 
five transit sheds having a floor area of 
252,500 square feet. 

Another dockside facility is a huge 
warehouse designed for the storage of 
50,000 tons of bulk fertilizer materials 
This facility is 120 feet wide and 504 feet 
long, providing storage area free from 
posts. Its arrangement, conveyor sys- 
tems, sacking machines and loading fa- 
cilities have attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. 

Savannah State Docks & Warehouses 

These terminals are about two miles 
west of the city and are served by the 
five railroads entering Savannah, through 
the Savannah State Docks Railroad. a 
switching line. They are modern and un- 
der complete fire protection. 

These facilities consist of a concrete 
wharf 2,047 feet long, with three transit 
sheds of 207,000 square feet total area. A 
vast warehouse system with more than 
2,000,000 square feet of space is located 
adjacent to the waterfront and within 
mechanical handling distance. Suitable 
extensive acreage is available for 
ground storage, 


open 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


Industrial site leased The Nationa! 
Lead Company of New York has leased 
an eleven acre tide level industrial site 
on the east side of the Industrial Canal 
from the Board of Commissioners of the 
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“so what else is new?” 
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Port of New Orleans, it was announced 
by Edgar A. G. Bright, Vice-President of 
the Board. 

The company’s Baroid Division, accord- 
ing to Bright, will install initially such 
docks, bulkheads and other facilities as 
are necessary for the storage and trans- 
shipment of oil well drilling mud and 
chemical products which they supply to 
the oil industry of Louisiana. Construc- 
tion work by National Lead Company 
will begin as soon as the current canal 
dredging is completed in late September. 

Sufficient acreage has been leased by 
the company to provide for expansion 
should future developments in the oil in- 
dustry make it advisable, Bright added. 


Washington field representative ap- 
pointed——-Walter F. Rayburn is to be the 
Port of New Orleans’ new ‘ield repre- 
sentative in the Washington, D. C. office, 
it was announced by Edgar A. G. Bright, 
acting President of the Board of Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Rayburn is a native New Orleanian 
and in 1929 joined the Federal Barge 
Lines. In 1936 he was promoted to office 
manager at Memphis. In 1940 he was ad- 
vanced to general agent at Dallas. From 
there he entered the service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1952 as traffic 
adviser in Dallas and New Orleans. Later 
he was with the Navy Department's ship- 
building program at Pt. Pleasant, W. Vir- 
ginia and Washington, D. C. In 1943 he 
became traffic representative for the 
Frisco Railroad in Dallas, and has served 
in the development of traffic in the 
Southwest area. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Railroad enlarges grain elevator to 
port’s largest—Enlargement of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway’s grain elevator 
at Port Covington, announced by the car- 
rier last February, was started early this 
month. Completion of the project some- 
time next winter will make the Port 
Covington facility the largest grain ele- 
vator in the Port. 

The new addition, being constructed 
adjacent to the company’s present 258- 
bin structure, will raise the storage ca- 
pacity of the elevator to more than 5,- 
000,000 bushels. It will consist of 32 new 
reinforced concrete storage bins, each of 
which will have a storage capacity for 
33,000 bushels of grain. These bins will 
be 24 feet in diameter and 108 feet in 
height, and, together with the spaces 
between them will provide approximate- 
ly 1,212,000 bushels of additional storage 
space. The work is being performed by 
the James Stewart Corporation of Chi- 
cago which was awarded the $1,300,000 
general contract. 

Also included in the new project is the 
installation of the latest 


type grain-car 
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unloader. This dumper is expected to un- 
load boxcars of grain at the rate of one 
every six minutes. 


Deep water ship arrivals reach 1955 
peak—Ship movements at the Port of 
Baltimore maintained the highest level 
of 1955 activity during May with 459 
ocean-going vessel arrivals reported by 
the local Maritime Exchange. Last 
month’s arrivals compare with 428 in 
April and 413 in May, 1954. 

Two hundred ships visiting the Port 
in May were of American Registry, while 
259 displayed flags of foreign nationals. 
Among the latter were 48 Norwegian, 34 
Liberian, 22 British, 21 German, 20 Swed- 
ish, 17 Dutch, 16 Danish, 10 Honduran, 7 
Italian, 7 Panamanian, 6 Greek, 5 Cana- 
dian, 5 Cuban, 5 French, 5 Japanese, 5 
Venezuelan, 3 Belgian, 3 Colombian, 2 
Argentine, 2 Brazilian, 2 Egyptian, 2 
Moroccan, 2 South African, 2 Spanish, 2 
Turkish, 1 Chilean, 1 Chinese, 1 Costa 
Rican, 1 Finnish, I Israeli and 1 Yugo- 
slavian. 

During the first five months of the cur- 
rent year, 2,095 vessels called at Balti- 
more to load or discharge. In the same 
period of 1954 arrivals aggregated 2,107. 


Export coal loadings increase sharply 

Baltimore's near dormant export coal 
trade which was suddenly activated in 
April continued an upward spiral during 
May. Data compiled by local coal pier 
operators shows export coal loadings at 
253,708 tons on 27 vessels last month. 
This compares with shipments in April 
of 196,695 tons on 20 ships and 49,063 tons 
on seven vessels during May, 1954. 

The upsurge in export coal movements 
through Baltimore during the past two 
months has raised the volume of such 
shipments in the January-May period to 
598,666 tons, which is 37,964 tons above 
export coal cargoes loaded here in the 





entire year of 1954. Coal shipments in the 
first five months of last year amounted 
to 255,606 tons. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


New harbor channel Preliminary 
work has begun on a $2 million project 
which will further shorten and improve 
Charleston harbor’s main ship channel 
serving Cooper River docks. Already 
closer to the open sea than any other 
major Atlantic port, the project save 
turn-around time for vessels calling at 
Charleston. 

Changes in the harbor will re-locate 
the main ship channel east of Castle 
Pinckney Island, following generally the 
old Hog Island channel through the mid- 
dle of the harbor to the deep waters of 
Rebellion Roads. 

Upstream in the Cooper River, con- 
traction dikes (at right angles to the 
river flow) will shaft the river bed east- 
ward at one point. 

The work is the first major change in 
channel location in the harbor since the 
harbor mouth jetties were completed in 
1895. 

The new channel system will shorten 
the route from the sea to North Charles- 
ton by something over one mile. Under 
the plan, the channel will be maintained 
at 35-foot depth as far up the Cooper as 
Goose Creek. 

The new system originated at Vicks- 
burg, Miss.. where a scale model of 
Charleston Harbor and its tributaries has 
been under study since 1949. These were 
supplemented by studies made here by 
the local office of the U. S. Corps of Engi- 
neers which Col. Clyde C. Zeigler heads 

Col. Zeigler said that the channel re- 
alignment and diking are designed to re- 

(Continued on next page) 





Gulfport, Mississippi. 





East pier construction work progresses. When complete the 


East Pier will provide two additional mocring «paces for vessels, 
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duce annual 
channels 

The new channel east of Castle Pinck- 
ney, permitting almost a straight route 
from the jetties to Drum Island, will by- 
pass the harbor’s largest shoal. 

The old chanel will be abandoned but 
is expected to maintain itself to about 2 
feet, Col. Zeigler predicted. Future 
studies, he indicated, could re-open the 
question of keeping both channels at 35 
feet 


maintenance work on the 


The Ashley River channel will be main- 
tained at a 30-foot depth up to the Ashley 
River Bridge 


Maritime development group organ- 
ized—-The Maritime Development Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina was recently 
formed with Thaddeus Street, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Charleston Stevedoring Com- 
pany, a8 executive committee chairman 

The stated primary purpose of the or- 
ganization is “furthering improvement 
and development of the ports and port 
facilities of South Carolina.” 

Other members of the group's execu- 
committee are James J. Lamb of 
Palmetto Shipping Co.; Charles L. Paul 
Ill of James Doran Co.; John K. Bur- 
nette of the White Stack Towing Corp 
and E. Randall Swan of the Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation 


tive 


An information and education program 

better acquaint South Carolinians 
state-wide benefits of South Caro- 
lina ports is included in the group's aims 


to 
with 


Baton Rouge 


First grain delivered to new elevators 

When this first 
livered this month at the Cargill grain 
at the Port of Greater 
Baton Rouge it marked the beginning of 
1 new and bright economic era for Baton 
Rouge 


load of grain was de- 


elevator located 


an era which could prove as 
fortunate for our community as has the 
sndvent of the petroleum-chemical indus- 
try in 1910 

The two and one-half 
grain elevator is actually 


million bushel 
scheduled for 
completion in stages from June 15 to July 
15, It has been constructed by the Greater 
Baton Rouge Port Commission at cost 
of $3,100,000 and will be operated as a 
public facility, on the basis of published 
rates charges, by Cargill, Inc., one 
of the nation’s leading grain merchants 

The grain elevator is but one of sev- 
eral facilities of the $12,500,000 Port now 
in the construction stage, An 8,000,000 

llon molasses terminal which will be 
connected to a finger pier extension of 
the general cargo wharf by pipeline is 
scheduled for completion by November 1 

February 15, 1956, is the completion 
date set for the modern public general 
cargo wharf, which also includes transit 
sheds, rail and truck service to the dock- 
ing apron, and modern cargo handling 
facilities 


and 
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TEXAS 


Houston 


Port Bureau opened in Dallas—Taking 
a significant step forward in mid-May, 
the Houston Port Bureau opened a Dallas 
office to solicit cargo from North Cen- 
tral Texas and areas in adjoining states. 

Some 2.00 attended the dinner hosted 
by the Port Bureau in the Dallas Athletic 
Club to announce the opening. Preceding 
the dinner, Braniff International Airlines 
toasted the occasion with a reception. 

Vice Chairman W. N. Blanton of the 
Houston Port Commission, general man- 
ager of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce for 22 years before becoming an 
independent contract driller of oil wells, 
said 

“Our hearts have been warmed by Dal- 
las’ hospitality 

“I want tonight to pay tribute to the 
incomparable Dallas spirit which has 
built a great marketing, insurance, fi- 
nance, style and cultural center in mid- 
Texas—-greatest city in our nation not 
located on deepwater.” 


‘ VIRGINIA 


Newport News 


Bulk oil terminal under construction 

The Esso Standard Oil Company in co- 
operation with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company is now building 4 
modern bulk oil terminal at the Port of 
Newport News which is expected to be 
ready for service on or before July Ist, 
1955 

This modern facility has a pier 1,000 
feet long at which the largest tankers 
may discharge their cargoes into storage 
tanks on immediately adjacent bulkhead. 
These tanks have a capacity of 510 thou- 
sand barrels of various types of oils in- 
cluding Bunker C, Galley, Diesel, and 
lubricating oils 

Pipes from these several tanks run to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Coal Pier 14, 
thereby enabling ships to be loaded with 
their Bunker and Galley oils simultane- 
ously with the taking of cargo. This 
ships from extra delay getting 
their fuel supplies from barges in the 
harbor. Ships can be serviced directly at 
this oil facility that may require fuel oil 
only 


saves 


Norfolk 


Seek to lengthen Elizabeth River chan- 
nel-What would be the industrial ex- 
pansion potential resulting from extend- 
ing the present 35-foot-deep ship channel 
about three miles up the Southern 
Branch of the Elizabeth River? The 


Hampton Roads Maritime Association is 
seeking the answer to this and other 
questions concerning the proposed proj- 
ect in a survey conducted among indus- 
tries and maritime interests here. 


The Association is trying to find out if 
new industry would result, if present in- 
dustry would be expanded, and if the 
channel would be used for import and 
export traffic, and to what extent. The 
HRMA has pointed out that “practically 
all of the waterfront on the existing 40 
and 35-foot channels in the Southern 
Branch has been developed, or is in the 
process of development by a major in- 
dustry.” The Association feels the ex- 
tension is necessary to attract new in- 
dustries. Depth of the present channel: 
12 feet. 


Florida begins shipping fruit to Malaya 
via Hampton Roads—The first shipment 
of Florida citrus products ever to be 
shipped to the British colony of Malaya 
moved out of Hampton Roads recently. 
The shipment: 275 cases of canned citrus 
products from the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, Tampa, Florida. The Dairy Serv- 
ice Corporation, of Washington, shipped 
50 tons of Florida quick frozen orange 
juice through the port just prior to the 
shipment to Malaya. The “Cracker State 
Mariner” picked up the Malayan ship- 
ment 


Shipping up in March—-March was the 


biggest month of the new year for 
shipping in Hampton Roads. Arrivals 
totaled more than 560 ships—as com- 


pared to 507 in January and 538 in Feb- 
ruary 


Hampton Roads exports gain 2,000,000 
tons—-Export tonnage at Hampton Roads 
gained 2,000,000 tons last year over 1953's 
figure of 13,378,744. Figures released by 
the Hampton Roads Maritime Associa- 
tion record 15,346,366 tons—principally 
coal, grain, and tobacco shipped out of 
the port in 1954. Coal exports amounted 
to 14,248,439 tons as compared to 12,377,- 
713 tons in 1953. Wheat jumped from 
202,301 tons to 236,552 tons. 


Richmond 


Begin move for deeper channel to 
Richmond—Virginians interested in the 
development of the James River basin 
have asked Congress for $157,000 to sur- 
vey the channel project. The aim: to 
clear the way for construction money to 
widen and deepen the channel from 2 
to 35 feet between Hampton Roads and 
Richmond. The widening and deepening, 
according to Representatives Gary and 
Abbitt, Virginia Democrats, would open 
up the James River basin area to steel 
production. 
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Georgia Power President Elected 
Head Edison Electric Institute 


Harllee Branch, Jr., president of the 
Georgia Power Company, has been 
elected president of the Edison Electric 
Institute. The announcement was made 
recently at the closing session of the In- 
stitute’s 23rd annual convention in Los 
Angeles. Vice President of the Institute 
for the past year, Mr. Branch succeeds 
Harold Quinton, president of the South- 
ern California Edison Company, as head 
of the nation’s important electric utility 
trade association, 

Noted in the electric utility industry 
for his qualities of dynamic leadership, 
Mr. Branch is one of the youngest presi- 
dents the Institute has had. Born in At- 
lanta on June 21, 1906, he will shortly 
celebrate his forty-ninth birthday. 

Active interest in community progress 
is characteristic of both Mr. Branch and 
the company he heads. Georgia Power is 
well-known throughout the nation for its 
Better Home Towns program and for 
other successful area and industrial de- 
velopment activities. 

After completing his early education 
in the Atlanta schools, Mr. Branch went 
on to Davidson College in North Caro- 
lina, receiving his B. A. degree in 1927. 
In that year, he entered Emory Univer- 
sity as a law student, and was graduated 
in 1931. 

He had been a member of the law firm 
of MacDougald, Troutman, Sams and 
Branch, of Atlanta, general counsel for 
the Georgia Power Company, for 18 years 
when he was elected vice president and 
general manager of the company in 1949. 
Early in 1951 he was elected to the presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Branch is also a director of the 
Southern Company and of Southern 
Services, Inc. In 1953 he was appointed 
a director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta and now serves as Deputy 
Chairman of the Board of that institu- 
tion. 


L. M. Smith Elected Director 
Edison Electric Institute 


L. M. Smith, president of Alabama 
Power Company, was elected a director 
of Edison Electric Institute at its annual 
meeting in Los Angeles, California. Mr. 
Smith, Birmingham's “Man of the Year,” 
only recently was appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Commercial Uses of 
Atomic Energy of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He is beginning 
his second year as a member of the board 
of directors of the U. S. Chamber. Long 
active in civic and religious life of Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Smith is a director of the 
Associated Industries of Alabama, the 
Birmingham Baptist Hospital, Jefferson 
County Community Chest, and the Bir- 
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mingham Sunday School Council. He is 
president of the Birmingham Symphony 
Association and a member of the Bir- 
mingham Board of Education. 


R. F. Jones Joins Temco 
As Assistant Vice President 


Robert F. Jones, a pioneer in U.S. Navy 
development of remote-controlled air- 
craft, has joined Temco Aircraft Corpo- 
ration as executive assistant to I. Nevin 
Palley, vice-president—engineering. 

The recently retired Navy captain, 
whose work with pilotless aircraft began 
in 1936 and extended through 1953, was 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy 
in 1931. 

He completed flight training early in 
1933 and served for the next three years 
as a pilot and maintenance officer aboard 
the USS Lexington and the USS Port- 
land. 

His next assignment took him to the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, 
where he remained for two years as proj- 
ect engineer for instruments and ord- 
nance. Here he joined in developing some 
of the Navy's first control systems for 
pilotless aircrait, 

In 1939 he took command of the Navy’s 
first radio-controlled aircraft squadron. 
His unit was assigned to test the effec- 
tiveness of fleet anti-aircraft fire. 

Jones’ pilotless craft were directed 
against fleet units in simulated bombing 
attacks. These realistic operations helped 
guide Navy development of improved 
antiaircraft weapons and fire-control 
methods. 

Jones was commended by the Secretary 
of the Navy “for bringing the develop- 
ment and operation of radio-controlled 
target aircraft to an outcome of practi- 
cal usefulness.” 


Chemstrand Appoints Gayler 
Production Technical Manager 


Roy G. Hemminghaus, vice president 
in charge of production for The Chem- 
strand Corporation, has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Cecil W. Gayler as 
production technical manager for The 
Chemstrand Corporation manufacturing 
plants at Decatur, Alabama, and at Pen- 
sacola, Florida. Dr. Gayler will report to 
Mr. Hemminghaus. 

At the same time, Mr. Hemminghaus 
announced the appointment of Dr. Ken- 
neth Johnson to the position of assistant 
plant manager of the Chemstrand Acrilan 
acrylic fiber plant at Decatur. Dr. John- 
son will report to Mr. F. William Koster, 
vice president and plant manager. 

Dr. Gayler has been serving as techni- 
cal superintendent of the Chemstrand 
nylon plant at Pensacola. Before joining 
Chemstrand in May, 1951, he had served 
in supervisory capacities with American 





Viscose Corporation at Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, for eight years. A native 
of Birmingham, Alabama, he was gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor of Science degree 
from Howard College, Birmingham, He 
received a Master of Science degree from 
Georgia Institute of Technology and a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Texas. 


Rockwell Names O. W. Barnett 
Assistant Vice President 
Orville W. Barnett, manager of Nord- 


strom valve distribution and oil field 
sales for Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 


pany, has been named assistant to the 
vice-president, Meter and Valve Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Barnett will move to the new 


Rockwell valve plant at Sulphur Springs, 











oO. W. Barnett 


Texas, according to Paul Kreuch, vice- 
president. He will continue to promote 
and co-ordinate oil field sales and will 
develop a training program for Rockwell 
and distributor sales personnel and cus- 
tomer representatives. 

A native of Watonga, Okla., and 19% 
mechanical engineering graduate of 
Oklahoma University, Mr. Barnett joined 
Rockwell shortly after graduation, After 
several years as a sales engineer in the 
Tulsa district, he was named gas prod- 
ucts sales supervisor for that district in 
1947. In 1950, he was transferred from 
Dallas, Texas, to Pittsburgh as manager 
of Nordstrom distributor sales. 


John H. Dulany & Son, Inc. 
Announce Executive Promotions 
The promotion of William H. McKen- 


ney to Director of Marketing for John H 
(Continued on next page) 
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Dulany and Son, Incorporated, Fruitland 
Maryland, has been announced by Ralph 
©. Dulany, the food processing concern’s 
president 

David L. Dulany, formerly manager of 
the company’s Central Frozen Food Sales 
District, has National 
Sales Representative, a position formerly 
held by Mr. McKenney 

J Wallace 


J. Calvin 
manager of 


been named as 


has assumed the 
the Central Sales 
held by Mr. Dulany. 
William H. McKenney has been a mem- 
ver of the Dulany firm since coming with 
the company as a District Manager in 
1950. He was appointed National Sales 
Representative in 1953 and Sales Assist- 
President in 1954. Prior to 
Dulany Company, he 
the A & 
ind was 


ities of 


’ 


District, formerly 


to the 


the 


OInIns was a 
for 
issociated with the 
Division of General Foods Cor- 
for 


member of P organization 
twelve yeurs 
sirds Eye 
poration seven years 
Elizabeth 
plans to move 


Maryland 


Presently a 
Mr 
family to 


resident of 
McKenney 
Fruitland 


New Jersey, 


his 
David L. Dulany has been with the 
1942 ‘except for 
service in World War II), and has been 
in the sales department 1949. He 
served as canned food salesman for four 
years, and as Frozen Food District Sales 
Manager since 1953 

Wallace 
field 

Company in 


Dulany Company since 


since 


1. Calvin was in the retail 
grocery until he joined the 
Dulany 1951. He has been 
: District Sales Representative in several 
districts since that and now 
omes District Sales Manager in the area 
omprising Maryland and the 


District of Columbia 


sales 


time be- 


Virginia, 


Earl McGowin to Head 
SPIB Grade Committee 


Earl M. McGowin 
W. T. Smith Chap- 
Ala., has accepted the chairmanship 
of a Southern Pine Bureau 
that will undertake the task 
1948 Southern Pine grad- 


according to 


vice-president of the 
Lumber Company 
man 
Inspection 
committee 
of revising the 
ing Liles announcement 
SPIB headquarters ir 


In keeping with 


made 
New 


tor 


recently by 
Orleans past 
on Grad- 
changes 


cus- 
this Consulting ¢ 
Rules will 

that should be re« 
of Governor 
the 


‘Committee 
the 
ommended to the B 
f the Bureau 
ttlee 


until sometime 


ing determine 


vard 
It was stated 
that comn probably 
this fall 
members will 


ng proposed changes 


will 
but 


work 


not 
in the 


with 


meet 
ntime the 
inalyz 

h 


such studies as may be re- 


to consideration by the com- 
i whole 


pting the appointment, Mr 
full well that 


but in 


Me. 
I realize this 
big 


nterest 


issignment view of the 
ind that has 

the members of the committee 
I am sure an outstanding job can be done 
n this next The 


im- 


enthusiasm 


bese re 
rw by 
revision of the rules 

grading rules represent an extremely 
portant We must be 
reflect the 


mechanism 
they fully 


sales 


that 


ertain needs 
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of our trade and facilitate the specifica- 
tion and use of Southern Pine. As I view 
it, it js not necessary that a major op- 
eration be performed, but we do want 
to examine carefully the present rules 
and see what can be done to improve 
them. I think we should try to make our 
‘new model’ the latest word in lumber 
industry grading rules.” 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Elects 
McFarlin Executive Vice Pres. 


The election of Carl McFarlin, Sr., as 
an executive vice president of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation, in charge 
of the Chemical, Paint & 


company’s 





Carl McFarlin, Sr. 


Metallurgical Division, announced 
by Louis E. Wolfson, president and board 
chairman 

Mr. McFariin 


tor of Tennessee 


was 


is president and a direc- 
Products & Chemical 
of Nashville, Tenn., which 
i member of the M-C&S Chemi- 
il, Paint & Metallurgical Division fol- 
its recent acquisition by M-C&S 
through an exchange of shares. Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., similarly ac- 
quired by M-C&S this year, also operates 
division 


Cor poration 
pecame 


lowing 


sa member of the 


Tennessee Products & Chemical oper- 
ites 13 plants in the South for the pro- 
duction of heavy, aromatic and agricul- 
tural chen metallurgical products, 

Devoe & 
headquarters at Louis- 
is one of the nation’s leading 
of paints, coatings and 
has in the de- 
Founded 
ompany has eight plants 


if ils 
fuels and building materials 
Raynolds, with 
ville, Ky 
manufacturers 


finishes, and been active 
velopment of 
n 1754, the 


Mr 


industrial resins 


McFarlin has been associated with 
Products & Chemical 
1938, and has served as president for the 
16 years. He joined the company as 
president and general manager fol- 
lowing purchase by Tennessee of the 
Whitwell Smokeless Fuel Company of 
Whitwell which Mr. McFarlin had 


Tennessee since 
} ist 


vice 


Tenn 


ounded in 1996 


A native of Birmingham, Alabama, Mr. 
McFarlin majored in mining engineering 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and successively held positions as mine 
foreman, superintendent, general super- 
intendent and general manager before 
organizing the Whitwell Smokeless Fuel 
Company. He served overseas during 
World War I with the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, and as a member of the 
advisory committee on Manganese Ore 
and Ferro Manganese of the War Pro- 
duction Board during World War II. 

As executive vice president in charge 
of Merritt-Chapman & Scott’s Chemical, 
Paint & Metallurgical Division, Mr. Me- 
Farlin will continue to make his head- 
quarters at the Nashville offices of Ten- 
nessee Products & Chemical. 


Freeport Sulphur Elects 
Robert D. Hill Controller 


Robert D. Hill has been elected vice 
president and controller of Freeport Sul- 
phur Company, Langbourne M. Williams, 
president, announced recently. 

Mr. Hill succeeds Richard C. Wells who 
resigned as controller of Freeport to be- 
come president of National Potash Com- 
pany, a newly formed company jointly 
owned by Freeport and Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Company. A graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh in the class 
of 1938, Mr. Hill has been associated for 
the last five years with the Taylor Whar- 
ton Steel Company, having served suc- 
cessively as treasurer, vice president and 
executive vice president. 


Delta-C&S Air Lines Promotes 
Robert H. Wharton to New Post 


Robert H. Wharton, Delta-C&S Air 
Lines assistant to the president in charge 
of employee relations since 1953, has been 
promoted to assistant vice president— 
personnel 

A native of Birmingham, Wharton 
joined Delta in 1936 as a traffic repre- 
sentative. He was transferred the follow- 
ing year to Monroe, La., then the head- 
quarters of the airline, as an accountant, 
and was named chief accountant in 1942 
and director of personnel in 1945. He 
supervised the transfer of 300 former 
Chicago and Southern employees to At- 
lanta following the merger of C & S with 
Delta in May, 1953 

Delta’s employees totaled 150 when 
Wharton joined the company, compared 
to 4,457 today. Of these, 2,000 
tioned in Atlanta 


are 


sta- 


Frisco Railway Names Parker 
Assistant Vice President 


H. B. Parker. assistant to the president 
of the Frisco Railway, has been named 
assistant vice president—accounting. E 
R. Belt, vice president and comptroller 
has announced 
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Dial Thermometer Check Well 


The new Conax Check Well has just 
been announced by the Conax Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo 21, New York, specialists in 
thermocouples and pressure sealing de- 
vices. 

This new Conax Check Well combines 
sensitive thermocouple with dial type 
thermometer for quick visual check of 
critical temperature points. The unusual 
high rate of response is due to the small 
3/16 in. O.D. thermocouple protection tube 
with subsequent low mass, low thermal 
inertia and light gage thermocouple ele- 
ment with hot junction bottomed in tube. 

Conax sealing method and protection 
tube protects the thermocouple element 
from oxidation and corrosion caused by 
oxygen or toxic gases, and permits 
changing or removing the thermocouple 
element with minimum time loss. 

Tefion is used as standard sealant in 
both thermocouple packing gland and 
thermometer packing gland. 


Variable Volume Vane Pump 


The Denison Engineering Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—A new variable volume vane 
pump, which has been called the most 
versatile hydraulic pump ever developed, 
has just been introduced by the firm. 

Named, the Multipump, this new de- 
velopment will deliver variable volume 
at constant speed, or constant volume at 
variable speed, it is claimed. 

According to Paul W. Norris, Denison’s 
Director of Sales, this new pump has 
the following advantages: 

1. Finger tip volume control which is 
as easy to turn as a radio dial and works 
independently of compensator. 

2. A compensator control that works 
at all volumes. A stop for minimum vol- 
ume is available. 

3. The pump holds volume within +5 
per cent over desired pressure, and de- 
signed speed ranges. 

4. Delivers preset volume and preset 
pressure to system. 

5. Gives the results of cylinder con- 
trol by simply addition of on-off valve. 

6. Eliminates need for servo-control, 
can be operated by push-pull 
cable 


simple 


Internal Helical Gear Broach 


National Broach & Machine Co., 5600 
St. Jean, Detroit 12, Michigan—A huge 
new broach that produces a 73-tooth 
automatic transmission internal helical 
gear nearly 6-inches in dia. and 1-in. wide 
in a single pass ready for shaving has 
just been designed and delivered. The new 
Red Ring broach, which is the largest 
ever made for internal helical running 
gears, is nearly 7-ft. long and weighs 
about 700 Ibs. 

The ultimate in precision tool manu- 
facturing and heat treatment control was 


- required to produce the unusual high 


speed steel broach which is made to 
“tenths of a thousandth” accuracy and 
enables the shaving cutter to finish the 
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teeth on the SAE 5140 steel tubing gear 
blank to extremely close tolerances by 
removing only a few ten-thousandths of 
stock. The broach teeth were ground 
from the solid on a grinding machine 
equipped with specially designed head- 
stock, lead bar arrangement, automatic 
index mechanism and wheel trimmers. 


Giant Jungle Destroyer 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Longview, 
Texas—A giant jungle destroyer, travel- 
ing on the largest rubber tires in the 
world, has been purchased by a Pahokee 
contractor for major land-clearing work 
along the Florida-Georgia line. 

Designed to uproot heavy trees and 
unécerbrush with push-button ease, the 








veloped a novel switch. This switch is 
available with several different brush 
and circuit combinations. 











One inch diameter switch. 


















“Tree Crasher” 


six-wheeled Goliath has three times the 
wallop of an M-24 tank, yet is so light on 
its feet that it can roll over a pocket 
watch without damaging it, the company 
claims. 

Wheels of the machine are spectacles 
in themselves, each measuring four feet 
wide and 10 feet tall. That's half again as 
wide and as high as the average door- 
way. 

The monster, called a “LeTourneau 
Tree Crasher,” was designed and built 
by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., builder of the 
world’s largest land-clearing equipment. 
Handley Construction Co., of Pahokee, 
has just purchased the machine and is 
having it delivered to the Florida- 
Georgia coastal area where it will be kept 
busy for the next six months. 

Observers say the unit may well cause 
major changes in current-day land-clear- 
ing practices. 

In operation the machine looks like a 
huge, magnified beetle searching out 
trees of all sizes and crashing them to 
the ground. The operator, perched in a 
balcony-high cab and fingering trigger- 
sensitive electric switches, maneuvers it 
directly into a large-size tree with the 
blade raised about 10 feet in the air. Al- 
most without hesitation the tree bends. 
strains, then lifts its own roots as it 
crashes to the ground 


Miniature Torque Selector Switch 


The Electro Tee Corporation of South 
Hackensack, New Jersey has recently de- 


The illustration shows a selector unit 
with 10 input circuits and one output 
(break before make). It consists of a ro- 
tating element and stationary brushes 
The rotating element is actually a ship 
ring assembly with a series of commu- 
tator segments inter-connected to the in- 
dividual rings. 

Precision instrument bearing are used 
to minimize the driving torque of the 
rotor. Extremely low contact resistance 
has been achieved by the use of gold alloy 
brushes for input and output. The entire 
assembly as illustrated is housed in a 
#10 syncho case. The over all size is less 
than 1 in. in diameter by 2% in. long 


Semi-live Platform and Lift Jack 


The Hamilton Caster 
Hamilton, Ohio 


& Mfg. Co. 
A lift truck system, con- 


























Lift jack and platform. 











sisting of a patented lift jack and en- 
gaging bracket, in conjunction with semi- 
live platforms, is offered by firm, makers 
of industrial casters, wheels and floor 
trucks 

According to the company, the Hamil- 
ton heavy duty platforms, or skid trucks 
‘Continued on next page) 
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are unique in their design and construc- 
tion, and the special features of the jack 
and bracket facilitates quick starting and 
ease of operation. One or more lift jacks 
can be used in combination with any 
number of skid trucks 


Imprinting Machine 


Packmasters, 1056 Home Ave., Akron 
10, Ohio—-Automatic imprinting of com- 
plete descriptive data, government spe- 
cifications, trademark design or other 





Automatic imprinter. 


data on heat-sealed film 


ges, in addition to packaging and count- 


paper or pack- 


ing operations, can now be done with a 
new Packmaster machine equipped with 
1 Markem Mode! The Model 
fills, imprints and counts pack- 
izes from 3 x 2 in 
from 40 to 8O per minute depending on 
material used and object being packaged 
with 
other operations in this manner reduces 
marking costs to a min 
to the firm. Flexibility 

of Marken 
rubber printing plates, et: 


76A printer 
) forms 


to 6 x 6 In., at rates 


Combining package imprinting 
sccording 
s achieved by the 
masterplates, typebars, 


mum 


use 
which can be 
imprint require- 
Automatic synchroniza- 
tion of printing head with variable feed 
of mac 


ire spec 


quickly changed when 


ments change 


hine assure exact registration, and 
illy formulated to produce 
r, durable 


imprints in any of numer- 


lors 


Portable Electric Hack Saw 

Key-Hak Division, 1321 Hanover Ave., 
Allentown, Pa..-A new heavy-duty, self- 
powered, portable, electric hack saw, de- 
signed for making straight, circular and 
random cuts in practically any material 
nceluding stainless steel, tempered alu- 
ninum, Transite and mild steel 

This compact, self-contained unit 
measures 15‘ in. overall and weighs 6% 
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Ibs., it to be used in close 
quarters. The forward positioning of the 
pistol grip handle provides excellent bal- 
ance, maneuverability and affords 
complete control when making cuts in 
any direction. With this new Key-Hak all 
36° cuts can be made without changing 
hand positioning. 

Strict 


permitting 


easy 


adherence to “in-line” design 
permits the operator to make clean cuts 
to close tolerances, the firm claims. Edge 
dressing is unnecessary, as the powerful, 
high iprocating action (2500 
strokes per minute) provides a burr-free 


edge 


speed ret 


Light Duty Roller-Coater 


A new light-duty roller coater, designed 
especially for all types of light-duty pro- 
duction or for laboratory or experimen- 
tal work, is announced by the Union Tool 
Corporation, Warsaw, Indiana. Identified 
is Model No. 5, this line of light-duty 
roller coaters is an addition to the com- 
pany’s regular line of larger models. 

The new Union Model 5 is adaptable 
for application of any type of viscous 
compound to either or both sides of any 
metal or other flat material in thick- 
nesses up to four inches. The model lends 
itself readily to a wide range of adapta- 
tions to fit any particular coating require- 
ment 

Specifications are 
rugged 
rigidly joined 
vibration 


as follows: Frame 

electrically welded and 
ind trussed to eliminate 
and to assure positive 
rolls. Motor—% hp 


steel 


align- 
with chain 


ment of 














Roller coater. 
drive. Bearings—self-aligning ball bear- 
well shielded from coating ma- 

Rolls--neoprene, buna or gelatin 
covered 4 in. dia. coating rolls; 2% in 
dia. plated doctor roll. Four production 
types are offered: 5-A and 5-B are double 
coaters, each having two coating and two 
doctor rolls; &C top single coater and 
5-D bottom single coater are equipped 
with one coating roll, one doctor roll and 


backup roll 


ings 
terials 


one 


Portable Rail Cutter 


Ty-Sa-Man Machine Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.—aA portable, electric, motor-driven 
rail cutter has been developed by the 
Corps of Engineers’ Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Va., to speed-up the construction and 
rehabilitation of military railroads. 

Manufactured under contract by the 
Ty-Sa-Man Machine Company of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the machine can dry cut a 
152-pound per yard rail in less than 45 
seconds. It uses a resinoid bond cutting 
wheel, 30 inches in diameter and 4 to % 
inches think, which was developed espe- 
cially for the machine by the Raybestos- 
Manhattan Company of Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Capable of handling two 39-foot rails 
ranging from 70 to 155 pounds per yard 
simultaneously, the machine is said to 
produce a clean, burn-free surface satis- 
factory for welding. 


Continuous Seam Welding Mill 


The Pandjiris Weldment Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, announces that continu- 
ous seam welding tube mills, capable of 
welding pipe or tubing 4” to 48” diameter, 
with metal thickness 1/16” to 1/2”, have 
been added to the company’s line of pro- 
duction welding equipment. 

In this new method, the tightly butted 
edges of the tube seam move in a per- 
fectly straight line without twisting, 
turning, weaving, or wandering, and 
with great automatic accuracy. The seam 
to be welded passes continuously under 
stationary welding equipment. 

The welding method used can be the 
concealed or submerged electric arc 
heliarc—atomic hydrogen—gas welding 
or brazing 


Double Miter Cutting Machine 


This double miter cutting machine, 
manufactured by the Stone Machinery 
Company, Manlius, N. Y., cuts two 45° 
miters in one fast pneumatic, fully auto- 
matic cycle. Designed for high-volume 
production, the DM-10 model is particu- 
larly useful to the sash and window 
manufacturing trade, as it cuts alumi- 
num, brass and copper extrusions as well 
as plastics. 

This model is activated by foot pedal 
valve control and completes a full cut- 
ting cycle in less than two seconds. Safe 
and easy to operate, each machine has 
an automatic, double work clamping de- 
vice that can easily be adjusted to any 
size or shape of stock. The DM-10 cuts 
2% in. wide x 2 in. high extrusions, 2 in. 
tubing in non-ferrous metals. It can be 
made to order to cut material up to 5% 
in. high by 2% in. wide. 


Automatic Hopper Feed 


Feedall, Inc., Willoughby, Ohio—-This 
Unit is designed to handle either rolling 
or sliding parts and to feed them auto- 
matically at a predetermined rate to a 
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production machine thus making that 
machine fully automatic. 

Parts are picked up from the hopper 
by cleats on the moving conveyor and 
elevated to the delivery point from which 
they are fed to the production machine. 
With a loading height of 36 in. this unit 
features low loading height and variable 
delivery point. 

Hopper capacity is 4 cu. ft. Work range 
is up to 3 in. diameter and 1 in. length 
on rolling parts and up to 1 in. diameter 
and 3 in. length on sliding cylindrical 
parts. The Unit is driven by a “ hp. 3- 
phase motor operating through a vari- 
able speed drive. 


Chip Absorbing Set-Up Blocks 


Jergens Tool Specialty Co., 712 E. 163rd 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, announce the de- 
velopment of new aluminum alloy multi- 
step set-up blocks which save machine 
set-up time and protect expensive ma- 
chine tables from scratches and nicks. 

Softer than the machine table, these 
new blocks actually absorb metal chips 
and even if dropped will not injure the 
machine table. 

According to the manufacturer these 
new set-up blocks withstand great 
weight under clamping pressures and 
are designed for use on jig bores, boring 
mills, drill presses, milling machines, 
planers, etc. 

Jergens Set-Up Blocks hold work from 
zero to 3 in. and can be mounted on 3 in. 
high Jergens Risers and thus pyramided 
from zero to any desired height. It is fur- 
ther said that the tee-shape of the Jer- 
gens Riser Block requires minimum table 
space and allows rotation of the set-up 


block to coincide with the sturdy tee base 


for maximum rigidity 


Aluminized Fire Suit 


A new aluminized fire suit has been 
announced by Wheeler Protective Ap- 
parel, Inc., of Chicago. The new suit is 
designed to offer adequate protection for 
fire rescue workers, It incorporates an air 
respirator which enables the worker to 
breathe for extended periods of time 
while inside the suit. 

The Wheeler suit is intended for such 
users as air stations, animal breeding 
farms, armed service bases, auto speed- 
ways, factories, fire stations, horse racing 
tracks, institutions, riding stables, ships, 
yachts, stock yards and other places 
where fire would result in disastrous con- 
sequences. 

The new suit, called the Wheeler “Fire 
King,” is made from aluminized tropic- 
weight asbestos fabric which reflects up 
to 90% of the heat generated in the fire. 
Rescue is thus possible even in direct 
flame. The lining of the suit is of neo- 
prene coated fiberglas for additional re- 
sistance to heat, abrasion, water, oil, 
grease and acids. This also forms an ef- 
fective vapor barrier. There is a built in 
Bullard hard hat to protect the wearer 
from head blows. A pyrex vision piece in 
the helmet is replaceable and is venti- 
lated to prevent fogging. 
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The Wheeler fire suit incorporates an air 
respirator and other safety features. 


The Scott Air Pak, self-contained 
breathing equipment is a part of the com- 
plete suit. The Air-Pak is worn under- 
neath the suit and provides enough air 
for approximately 15 minutes’ work inside 
the suit at extreme exertion. The Air-Pak 
offers protection against gas, smoke, 
dust, or fumes and will operate success- 
fully in temperatures as low as 20 below 
zero, Cool air, not oxygen, is used in the 
Air-Pak, making for safer operation in 
flarnes, Operation of the unit is relative- 
ly simple; it does not require compli- 
cated training 


Automatic Rotary Wiping 
Machine 


Conforming Matrix Corp., 335 Toledo 
Factories Bidg., Toledo 2, Ohio The 
tedious and: time consuming method of 

















Automatic wiping machine. 


hand wiping stove, heater and refrigera- 
tor knobs, etc., after spray painting or 
dipping has been made unnecessary by a 
newly developed automatic rotary wiping 
machine. 

Designed and produced by Conforming 
Matrix Corporation, the machine pro- 
vides for high production wiping after 
mask controlled spraying which holds 
the paint to the immediate area. 

The variable speed table, mounting 24 
revolving work holders, permits produc- 
tion rates from 700 to 3600 wiped pieces 
per hour. The operator can sit at the ma- 
chine and feed from the hopper. The 
parts moving under the wiping cloth, are 
revolved until clean and then removed 
from the spindle by the unloading device 

The machine takes up less than 5 
square feet of floor space and is powered 
by a \% hp. explosion proof motor. It is 
mounted on casters for ready portability 


High-Bay Lamp Changer 


A new product, designed to keep pace 
with advances in industrial lighting, has 
been announced by the Electrical Division 
of McGill Manufacturing Co., Inc. of Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

The product is a new lamp changer 
head, designated 155-C, and built espe- 
cially for the R52, 500-watt lamp being 
used in high-bay reflector lighting, Flexi- 
ble, rubber-covered metallic fingers, held 
together at the top by a coil spring, slip 
over the lamp easily and grip it firmly 
for removal or installation 

The lamp changer head is used with 
the standard lamp changer pole, made by 
McGill Manufacturing Co., Inc., in 5-foot 
interchangeable sections. Sections are se- 
curely locked together by a spring-actu- 
ated button which also permits quick 
disassembly. Each section is insulated for 
positive protection against shock from 
exposure on contact of changer pole or 
head to live wires 


Polyethylene Bottle Carriers 


Availability of its new product—safety- 
type bottle carriers fabricated entirely 
from polyethylene—is announced by the 
American Agile Corporation, P. O. Box 
168, Bedford, Ohio. These carriers are de- 
signed to protect acid- or similarly-filled 
glass bottles or carboys from breakage 

The unit shown is a standard model 
and is designed to hold a five-pint stand 
ard acid bottle. It is of welded construc- 
tion with a centering ring which allows 
the bottle to be packed with ice or other 
coolerant and in addition, protects the 
bottle from shock. Dimensions: 8% in 
O.D. in shell; 4 in. wall; 10-7/16 in. high; 
with an overall height of 18-1/16 in 

Both impact capacity of the poly- 
ethylene material and the design of the 
carrier afford maximum protection to the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Plastic bottle carrier. 


handled. Handles 
ind the holds the mouth 
of the inner bottle in a centered position 


ontainer 
attached: 


are strongly 


top 
even nm a 


pouring position 


Wide Field Tube 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.—A 
erect 


macroscope which provides an 


unreversed useful in 
line inspection, 
control has been announced 
10X, 20X, or 40X are 


for a wide 


image pro- 


duction operations and 


quality 
Magnifications of 


vailable, suitable variety of 


Macroscope. 


dustrial applications. Literature D-1062 
the and its 


from the manufacturer 


which describes macroscope 
is available 
the 
erect image and focuses simpl) 
by sliding in its holder 
trained 
procedures are speeded because 
unusually wide area visible through 
nstrument’s optical syster 


Ses 


Because macroscope provides 
normal 
operators do not 
have to be Inspection 
of the 


the 


specially 
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Working distance between the optical 
tube and the object under study is long 
enough to permit easy movement of ir- 
regularly shaped pieces or the macro- 
scope itself. Precise measurements of ob- 
jects under the macroscope are possible 
with scales, which are available as acces- 


sories 


Light Weight Pipe Fittings 


The first complete line of light weight 
carbon steel welding fittings for gas dis- 
tribution systems has been introduced 
by Tube Turns, Louisville, Ky., a divi- 
the National Cylinder Gas Com- 
pany. They are designed to be employed 
with the light weight piping now being 
made by several of the larger mills. 

John G. Seiler, executive vice president 
Turns, points out two reasons 
of light weight fit- 


sion of 


of Tube 
the 
tings 

1. The 


sure 


for production 
ivailability of gas at high pres- 
the transmission 
possible ibstantial economies. 
Piping of smaller diameters may be used, 
and light weight 
Construction costs 


from 
makes 


companies 


material is suitable 


are considerably low- 


er than when gas is transmitted at low 


pressure large cast iron mains, as in the 
past 

2. Concurrent 
light 


improved 


with the introduction of 
piping and fittings, greatly 
means of providing cathodic 
better tech- 


weight 


protection and wrapping 
niques have been developed 
The light weight welding fittings 
being produced in 3” through 24” 
sizes, and in wall thicknesses that per- 
mit them to be joined with light weight 
piping of the dimensions now being man- 
ufactured 


new 


are 


Direct-Tapping Unit 


“Controlled-Air-Power” 
direct-spindle 


A new device 
for tapping without the 
use of tapping heads or clutches has been 
introduced by The Bellows Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Basically the unit consists 
Bellows-Locke Model 5-E Drill Unit 
with a inline-mounted, G.E. hi- 
220 /440v., 3-phase opera- 
Standard shaft speed is 1140 rpm; 
however, other speeds are available. The 
furnished with a motor control 
cabinet containing a magnetic motor re- 
versing line overload protec- 
transformer, and terminal 
control transformer delivers 
power for all control 


of a 
special, 
slip motor for 
tion 


unit is 


contactor 
control 
The 


single-phase 


tion 
strip 
115y 
ircuits 

The unit features rapid air-powered ap- 
proach to the work and smooth hydraulic 
through the work at any pre-set 
Spindle traverse is adjust- 
from zero to three inches; thrust is 
approximately three times applied air 
A broad differential in advance 
and retract piston areas provides thrust 
step-down for proper tap “back-out.’ 


feed 
rate desired 


able 


pressure 


Low Cost Marking Pen 


W. J. Ruscoe Co., Akron 1, Ohio -—- A 
new low priced indelible marking pen 
has just been introduced to the market 
by the company, National! Distributors of 
Goodyear PLIOBOND. The Ruscoe Mark- 
er needs no refilling. The patented felt 
point mechanism insures an even flow 
without loss of ink and avoids any mess 
or trouble. The giant supply of ink lasts 
about a year of normal use. 

It is available in Black, Cardinal Red, 
Sky Blue, Yellow, White and Sea Green 
The marker is said to be versatile and 
distinctive. It can mark indelibly, dries 
instantly on any surface-—-wax, grease 
glass, plastic and it can even write on 
frost covered packages. 

It can be used also on the production 
line for identification and coding. It can 
be used as a shipping room Marker, and 
is most effective *> a show card sigr 
maker. Artists ¢ 30 create most un- 
usual and distinctive work with this 
Marker 


Two Pole Circuit Breaker 


A new two-pole common trip circuit 
breaker, for use in panelboards and load 
centers, has been announced by R. C 
Hanna, Manager—Marketing, Trumbull 
Components Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, Plainville, Connecticut. 

Designated Type TQL, the new two- 
inch breaker consists of two pole units 
with an interlocking trip mechanism as- 
sembled as a single unit. It will fit load 
centers or panelboards designed to take 
one-inch Type R or Type TQL circuit 
breakers. 

The new two-pole Type TQL is avail- 
able in six ratings from 10 to 3 amperes 
for 120/240-volt a-c operation. It has an 
interrupting rating of 5,000 amperes a-c. 
All ratings are listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Specifically designed to provide 
quate protection for equipment and 
sonnel wherever two-pole common 
circuit breakers are required, the 
TQL should meet or exceed local con- 
struction code requirements in any sec- 
tion of the US., according to G-E engi- 
neers. 


ade- 
per- 
trig 

new 


Excessive current in either pole of the 
new Type TQL breaker trips both poles 
simultaneously; this greatly reduces the 
risk of accidental shock. 

Thermal and independent magneti 
trip elements provide protection against 
both short circuits and sustained harm- 
ful overloads. Momentary overloads, such 
as those caused by motor starting, wil) 
not trip the breaker. The new breaker is 
trip-free: that is, it will trip out even if 
the handle is held in against a 
fault 


circult 
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Oklahoma Paint Firm 


(Continued from page 36) 


Company not only tests their own paints, 
but those of their competitors. By break- 
ing down the paints, enamels and var- 
nishes, they can analyze their various 
component parts and tell almost exactly 
what ingredients and what formulae 
were used in any kind of paints. 

Now half of their business is dealer- 
ships, where they have 700 dealers in the 
six-state area they serve in an exclusive 
sales territory: Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Missouri, and New Mex- 
ico. They are proud of the fact that they 
have never lost a dealer-customer. They 
also have seven factory branch stores 
of their own, located in Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Ft. Worth, Dallas, 
ind Pampa, Texas; Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas; and Springfield, Mo. The other half 
of their business is government work. 

But anyone who knows the marage- 
ment of Allied Paint is not surprised 
when that company brings out a new 
kind of paint, because it is headed by a 
group of experienced paint men who, by 
courageous initiative, dared to buck na- 
tional competition and discouraging 
economic conditions during the depres- 
sion years to organize a company to make 
specialized paints, For ten years previ- 
ous, David M. Boylan, Ainslie Perrauit, 
and Raymond M. Gunn had saved their 
money planning it. When they finally 
did strike out for themselves in March, 
1939, they lost several kettles of varnish 
by flash fires in their experiments. Their 
own personal experiences had been in 
the sales and managerial] ends of a paint 
business rather than in the cooking end. 
However, within a few weeks, they were 
fortunate in having a young chemical 
engineer by the name of Emerson Fowler 
search them out and tell them how to 
ook varnish. They hired him on the 
spot, and never lost another kettle of 
varnish. He is now their plant manager 
ind has taught his brother, Roy Fowler, 
to cook varnish so well that now Roy 
is varnish plant manager, and, in turn, 
has taught many another varnish cook 

Soon afterward, the company also ob- 
tained the even higher technical guid- 
ance of Dr. Arthur T, Saunders, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan, who 
came recommended to Allied Paint as 
one of the top ten paint chemists in the 
nation 

Raymond M. Gunn is vice president 
and Industrial Sales Manager; R. E 
Stanford, vice president and Dealer Sales 
Manager; and George Houck, Office 
Manager and Secretary. There are now 
about 125 employees in the organization 
and the management claims they are like 
one big happy family. All receive bon- 
uses four times a year—-the factory and 
office workers’ based on the umount of 
paint made, and the salesmen and branch 
store employees on the amount sold 
Altogether, they do about $3,000,000 
worth of business annually 
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Texas Eastern Launches 
$70,838,000 Conversion 


Contracts have been awarded by 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corpo- 
ration for the construction of the 
facilities which were certificated by 
the Federal Power Commission re- 
cently to permit the company to 
maintain its natural gas delivery 
capacity after the reconversion of 
the major portion of the Little Big 
Inch pipeline from natural gas to 
petroleum product service. Contracts 
for the pipeline construction were 
awarded with the project divided 
into six pipeline spreads and five 
river crossing jobs. Brown & Root, 
Inc., of Houston, wil furnish field 
supervision for the pipeline work 
and will, with its own crews, con- 
struct the compressor stations. 

The over-all cost of the new nat- 
ural gas facilities is estimated at 
$70,883,000, which, in addition to a 
new 30-inch pipeline, includes eight 
new compressor stations, 100 miles 
of additional lateral and connecting 
smaller diameter lines, and the addi- 
tion of compression to certain ex- 
isting stations. These new facilities 
will increase the capacity of Texas 
Eastern’s 30-inch pipeline by an 
amount equal to that now being car- 
ried by the Little Eig Inch ‘approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 cubic feet per day). 

The approved project calls for a 
new 30-inch pipeline which will ex- 
tend some 377 miles in a generally 
northeasterly direction from the 
company’s existing line near Beau- 
mont, Texas, through southern 
Louisiana, southern and _ central 
Mississippi to a point of connection 
with the southern terminus of the 
company’s existing 30-inch pipeline 
at Kosciusko, Mississippi. 

The route of the pipeline crosses 
four large rivers and one bayou 
the Neches, the Sabine, the Atcha- 
falaya, and the Mississippi rivers 
and Bayou Courtableau, In each case 
for added protection two lines will! 
be laid under the rivers. 

The new compressor stations will 
have a total of 91,400 horsepower 
These new compressor sations plus 
the installation of 36,020 additional 
horsepower in Texas Eastern’s ex- 
isting stations will produce a total 
of 127,420 horsepower 

Two new reciprocating compres- 
sor stations will be installed in 
Texas, one near Booth, and another 
near Vidor. The Booth station will 
be powered by two 1,100 horsepower 
reciprocating engines. The Vidor 
station will use five 1,000 horsepow- 
er reciprocating units. In addition 
an 8800 horsepower reciprocating 
compressor station will be construct- 


ed near Holbrook, Pennsylvania. 
New electric motor driven centrifu- 
gal stations will be built at Egypt, 
Mississippi, Mt. Pleasant, Tennes- 
see, and Tompkinsville, Kentucky. 
Each of these stations will contain 
one 15,000 horsepower electric mo- 
tor driven cintrifugal compressor 
unit. Two gas turbine centrifugal 
stations, located at Athens, Ohio, 
and Owingsville, Kentucky, will be 
included in the new system, Each of 
these stations will contain two 7,600 
horsepower gas turbine centrifugal 
compressors. 

In addition to the new stations, 
present construction plans, call for 
the addition of some 36,020 horse- 
power at existing stations. Addi. 
tional reciprocating compressors will 
be added at Kosciusko, Mississippi, 
and Danville, Kentucky; the Kos- 
ciusko station receiving a 5,000 
horsepower increase and the Dan- 
ville station receiving a 3,520 horse- 
power increase. Additional centrifu- 
gal horsepower will be added as fol- 
lows: Barton, Alabama, 7,500 horse- 
power; Gladeville, Tennessee, 7,500 
horsepower; Wheelersburg, Ohio, 
7,500 horsepower; and Berne, Ohio, 
5,000 horsepower, 


$6,000,000 Pentaerythritol 
Plant in Missouri Planned 


Hercules Powder Company has an- 
nounced plans to start immediat« 
construction of a new plant for the 
production of pentaerythritol (PE) 
representing a total investment of 
approximately $6 million. 

Completion of this plant, scheduled 
for late next year, will make Her 
cules the world’s largest producer 
of PE, doubling the company’s pres 
ent annual capacity 

Located in the Midwest, on the 
site of an existing Hercules anhy- 
drous ammonia plant at Louisiana 
Missouri, the plant will have an an 
nual production of 24 million pounds 
of PE and 100 million pounds of 
formaldehyde, a basic raw material 
for PE. 

Pentaerythritol is used in paints 
varnishes, and lacquers, in core oils 
plasticizers, resins, adhesives, and 
for other chemical derivatives. 

Anhydrous ammonia will continue 
to be produced at the plant at the 
current rate of 40,000 tons a year, for 
agricultural and industrial users 

The new PE plant will incorporate 
all of the latest developments in 
process and equipment which have 
grown out of Hercules’ operations at 
Mansfield, Mass., the company’s first 
PE plant in operation since 1943 and 
now producing approximately 24 mil- 
lion pounds of PE a year 
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$8-10 Million Industrial Park 
Development for Fort Worth 


Plans for the development of an 
unique 83-acre $8,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 industrial park site—the largest 
industrial development ever pro- 
posed in the Fort Worth area and 
the only one of its type in the South- 
west—were announced by E. L 
Baker, who will develop the district, 
and the Industrial Department of 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce 

The development, to be known as 
Richland Industrial Park, will be 
located in the village of Richland 
Park, eight miles northeast of down- 
town Fort Worth in a locale that has 
been designated by many as the 
“number one industrial area in 
Greater Fort Worth.” 

Grading has already begun over 
the entire site and construction of 
the first building-——-a 101,000-square 
foot structure that will cost $400,000 

will begin June 13, the announce- 
ment said. The building will have a 
()0-foot front and a depth of ap- 
proximately 161 feet, It will be of 
irchitectural concrete 
with a steel frame. The floor will be 


construction 


it railroad car level and the struc- 
ture will have a 12-freight car 
capacity 

The plan of development is a re- 
sult of intensive research by Baker 
ind Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials into industrial developments 
throughout the nation. Richland In 
dustrial Park is the culmination of a 
dream harbored by Baker for many 
years to combine his real estate and 
nursery experience into an indus- 
trial development that was bot! 
utilitarian and attractive 

Industrial 
shrubs and grass——will adjoin each 


landscaping trees 
, 


street of the area and protective re- 
strictions have been imposed by 
Baker to assure that the planting 
ind grass areas will be maintained 
is such, so that the area may develop 
18 a parklike industrial section 

The plan of development for Rich- 
land Industrial Park, as described by 
Baker and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, calls for division of the area 
into 100 desirable industrial sites 
More than one site, however, will be 
available to an individual industry 
f desired 

The area will be developed on a 
lease basis, in line with present in- 
dustry preferences, so that no capi- 
tal investment will be required by 
the industrial users. The sites and 
the buildings to be erected upon 
them will be available under long- 
term leases with options to buy. The 
developers will build on each site 
to specifications of the lessee 





Service tracks, connecting with 
Rock Island lead tracks, will be avail- 
able to serve each industry indi- 
vidually and the lead and service 
tracks will be so located that each 
site will be served from the rear, 
keeping the front open to maintain 
the parklike appearance. 


Connors Steel Plans 
$2,500,000 Expansion 


Announcement of a $2,500,000 ex- 
pansion for Connors Steel Division 
of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., was 
made recently by T. M. Evans, presi- 
dent of H. K. Porter. 

The expansion of Connors will cen- 
ter around the establishment of the 
first fully integrated cold finished 
steel bar operation in the South. In- 
cluded in the program, which is ex- 
pected to be completed early in 1956, 
are additional scrap-handling facili- 
ties, an additional electric furnace, 
improved rolling facilities plus 
equipment for the new cold finished 
bar mill 

Improvements and additions to 
present rolling facilities are also a 
part of the expansion program. 

B. C. Blake, vice president and 
general manager of Connors, said 
the new facilities will boost Connors 
ingot production from 85,000 tons per 
year to about 110.000 tons. 

This expansion is the second un- 
dertaken by H. K. Porter at Connors 
since the ompany 
19% 


was purchased in 


Two Way Moving Sidewalk 
Developed 


“moving sidewalk” 
nd corners and carry 
issengers in » directions was un- 
veiled to the iblic this month by 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., manufacturer of 
rubber and ynveyor machinery 
products 
The new design solves various 
technical problems associated with 
conveyors and 
r the way to in- 
vation of pedestrian 
traffic at rports, large shopping 
enters, railroad terminals and sub- 
ways. It is designed to run at a speed 
of one and two-third miles an hour, 
ibout average walking speed, but can 
be adjusted to run at faster or slow- 
er speeds if desired. Passengers in 
1 hurry can walk while they ride 
ind thereby double their rate of 
travel 
Three of the new conveyors will be 
installed in the new $10,000,000 air 
terminal to be built at Dallas Love 
Field, Dallas, Texas. They will carry 
(Continued on page 55) 


earlier | passenger 
promises to cl 


reased mechar 








Economic Crisis May 


Face Georgia Shortly 


Cotton agriculture and cotton manu- 
facturing in Georgia face the possibility 
of a disaster, industry spokesmen warned 
recently. They added that the situation 
might result in an economic crisis for the 
state before long. 

Spokesmen blamed the situation on ac- 
tion of U. S. representatives in agreeing 
to deep tariff reductions on Japanese tex- 
tile imports into this country at the re- 
cent Geneva conference of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

This action, textilists said, may force 
many cotton-using mills in this state and 
elsewhere to close down or curtail op- 
erations. This, in turn, would mean a 
sharp drop in the markets for cotton 
fiber. 

M. M. Bryan, Jr., president of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association ‘of Geor- 
gia and head of The Jefferson Mills, 
Jefferson, termed the tariff cuts “devas- 
tating.” He said they were “a staggering 
blow not only at the textile manufac- 
turing industry but at the cotton growers 
as well.” He added that the cuts affect 
“80 per cent or more of our entire fabric 
production.” 

T. M. Forbes, the association's execu- 
tive vice president, said unless the indus- 
try gets some relief before September 10 

scheduled effective date of the new 
tariff rates——it is conceivable that cotton 
mills in Georgia and elsewhere may soon 
be forced to curtail or shut down because 
of inability to compete with low-price, 
low-wage Japanese imports. Some mills 
ilready have closed. 


Huge Textile Plant Planned 
For Barnwell, South Carolina 


Textron American, Inc., recently an- 
nounced plans for a new 400,000 sq. ft. 
mill at Barnwell, S. C. The announce- 
ment was made by Mr. R. L. Huffines, Jr., 
President of Amerotron Corporation, the 
textile division of Textron American, 
who stated that this site was chosen after 
considering many others because of its 
natural advantages and particularly be- 
cause of the widespread community in- 
terest in having Amerotron locate there 

“Amerotron plans to make this the 
most outstanding woolen unit in the 
world. We plan to manufacture staple 
and semi-novelty fabrics on a basis that 
will recapture the preeminent position 
previously occupied by American Woolen 
Company in these fields,” said Mr. Huf- 
fines, wno added, “the company’s high 
styled and fancy woolen fabric will be 
made in those existing mills whose op- 
erations can be profitably continued.” 

The plant will be completely inte- 
grated with spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
and finishing all housed under one roof 
The contract for the general construction 
has been awarded to the Daniel Con- 
struction Company of Greenville, S. C 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., will 
design the plant and Barnes Textile As- 
sociates, Inc., are the technical advisors 
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A LIGHT IN THE DARK—More and more outdoor telephone booths are being placed at convenient 
locations. They are available for service 24 hours a day. They supplement the hundreds of thousands of 
telephone booths in buildings, stores, hotels, gas stations, airports, railroad stations and bus terminals 


No matter where you go, you are never far 
from a public telephone. North, south, east and 


west, they are conveniently located to serve you. 


They are all brothers to the telephones in your 
home or office and connected in a nationwide 
family. From them you can call any one of fifty 
million other telephones nearby or across the coun- 
try .. . and thirty-five million in other countries. 


Brother to the Phones at Home 


So the next time something comes up when 
you are away from your home or business—or 
you're thinking of someone who would like to 
hear your voice—just step in a convenient tele- 
phone booth and call. 


You can travel far in a few minutes—save 
steps, time and money—and get things settled 
while they’re fresh on your mind. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


az 
ry 
“It means so much to keep in touch ar 





Nuclear Reactor Airlifted 
From Knoxville to Geneva 
The research reactor the U.S 


Energy Commission will exhibit at 
International Conference for 


Atomic 


the 


Peaceful 


Uses of Atomic Energy was airlifted to 


Geneva, starting from Knoxville, Te 


*“nn., 


June 3, Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, an- 


nounced 
The reactor was flown over in two 
Government aircraft and reassemble 
the grounds of the Palais des Nat 
where the conference will be held. 
Buiit in record time in the past t 


us 
don 
ions 


hree 


months at the Commission's Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory near Knoxville, the 


reactor was successfully 


tested, passing 


all safety requirements, before it was dis- 


mantled and crated for transatlantic 
lift 


air- 


The Oak Ridge National Laboratory is 


operated under contract 


with the 


AEC 


by Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 


tion 
the direction of Dr. Charles E. Win 


Stylon Plans to Double 
Employes in Florence Plant 


The reactor project has been under 


ters 


The Florence plant of Stylon Southern 


Corp. will be more than doubled ir 
under an expansion program 
nounced jointly in June by official 


the corporation and officials of the 


pacity 


1 Ca- 
an 
s of 


City 


of Florence and the Florence Chamber 


of Commerce 


Final details for the project were com- 


pleted by officials of the company, 
city and the chamber when Gearha 
Otis, Inc., 74 Trinity Place 
placed in the hands of Mayor Walt« 
Harrison a check for $20,000 guarante 
sale of the $1,950,000 of 
addition 

The Florence plant now employs a 


bonds for 


the 
rt & 


New York 


rN 
-eing 
the 


bout 


200 workers and will expand its employ 


ment to about 400 when the expar 

program is completed 
Approximately $600,000 of the ex 

sion funds will go into buildings anc 


remainder into machinery 


Several months will be required to « 


struct the 
ind to purchase and inst 


sdditional building fac 


ill the addit 


machinery 


ION 


pan 


1 the 


nm 


ilities 


ma 


This means that employment at Stylor 


Southern Corp 


ceramic wall tiles, will surpass th 


the original Stylon Corp n Ma 
setts. The Milford plar 


; emplo 


2) persons 


Textile Machinery Firm 
To Build in South Carolina 


Saco-Lowell Shops of 

nufacturers of textile machinery 
innounced the purchase of over 300 
of land near Earley, S. ¢ 


it 
site 


Daniel Construction Company 
S. C., will build the new 
ind Lockwood Greene Engineers, In 
New York 


ts-Engineers on the 


Greenville 


Boston 
Archite 


and Spartanburg 


50 


which manufactures 


it ot 


Boston Mass 


? ‘ 
iv 


I 
AcTes 


pat 
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United Fuel Gas Company bought 
a portion of the South Ruffner, 
Charléston, West Virginia, property 
known as the Ward farm in 1952. The 
remainder was bought in 1953, mak- 
ing a total of 19.8 acres available as 
the building site 

The proposed Charleston head- 
quarters building took shape to suit 
its particular need, to make the most 
efficient and economical use of space. 
The result is a two-unit building with 
265,000 gross square feet. 

The main unit is a rectangular 
shell ten stories high, topped by an 
offset eleventh floor for executive of- 
teaching somewhat higher 
than this is the “service core” at the 
eastern side containing elevators, 
janitor closets, toilets, freight 
and mail stations, air supply, plumb- 
ing, telephone and electric services 
Dimensions of this unit are 290 x 56 

At a right angle to the main unit 
will be a one-story structure with 
basement and connecting vestibule 
This unit is 300 feet long and 70 feet 
wide. The first floor will contain a 


tices 


stairs 


ifeteria for employees at one end, 
seating 400 persons, and an assembly 
room at the 
400 persons. It will be made available 
for public and community functions 
isement or 


other. It also will seat 


ground floor con- 
in automobile service garage 
large storage area, all of which 
onnected through above and un- 


passageways to the main 


finish of the 
broad expanse of win- 
minum frames and a 
ght blue porcelainized 
ewed from the out 


main unit 


Proposed Charleston Headquarters for Gas Co. 


side, walls requiring windows will be 
light and colorful in contrast to the 
solid simplicity of those walls which 
do not require windows. This honest 
expression of wall function provides 
a handsome exterior. Window panes 
will be blue-tinted and heat absorb- 
ing. The windows pivot 360 degrees 
to make all washing possible from 
inside. 

This porcelainized aluminum has 
been chosen as a facing material be- 
cause it is light in weight and be- 
cause it presents a surface which 
will retain its color and will not cor- 
rode under local atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Structural columns will be convex 
in shape and faced with warm buff 
porcelainized aluminum “skin.” At 
alternate intervals are concave col- 
umns carrying air conditioning ducts 
and piping, faced with the light blue 
porcelainized aluminum “skin.” 

Ceramic veneer of a warm buff col- 
or will cover the center core and the 
at both ends of the building 
Exterior finish of the cafeteria and 
assembly room will be treated simi- 
larly in ceramic veneer and 
num 

Except for partitions in the core 


stairs 


alumi- 


lobbies, official and executive offices 
the interior walls will be movable 
This will make the general office 
area fully adaptable to change. Of- 
tices may be enlarged or subdivided 
as future developments may dictate 
Sil lighting, heating and air condi- 
tioning is laid out to allow this 
change 

Pedestrian entrances are to be pro- 
vided at three points for those arriv- 
public 


ng by transportation 
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Business—-We're All In It! 


“When we separate the word ‘BUSI- 
NESS’ into its component letters, B-U-S- 
I-N-E-S-S, we find that U and I are in 
it. In fact, if U and I were not in BUSI- 
NESS, it would not be BUSINESS; 
therefore, we must keep U and I in it. 

“You will also note that U comes be- 
fore I and that the I is silent. It is seen 
but not heard. Also the U in BUSINESS 
has an I sound which indicates that it is 
1 union of the interests of both and that 
when properly united, BUSINESS be- 
‘omes harmonious and profitable.” (From 
Chattanooga Commerce, publication of 
the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, 


Chattanoogans, Inc., and Committee of 
100.) 


Fitzgerald, Georgia Will Profit 
From Grain Elevator 


In Fitzgerald early this month one of 
the largest grain elevators in the South- 
east went into operation. 

The new facility, which belongs to the 
Dixie Peanut Co., is designed for the mar- 
keting and storage of both grain and pea- 
nuts. It has a capacity of 525,000 bushels 
ind is expected to draw from a 150-mile 
radius. 

The installation is expected to mean 
thousands of dollars in marketing ad- 
vantages to the grain and peanut growers 
»f south Georgia. 

The concrete structure with its 100- 
foot silos and bins is a match for what 
yne sees in the Midwest, where the ele- 
vator long has been a landmark on the 
horizon. 


L & N Releases Sound Film 
“The Old Reliable" * 


First venture into the motion picture 
tield has been made by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad with the release of 
their new film, “The Old Reliable.” 

The 26minute, 16mm sound and color 
film gives a graphic and detailed pictorial 
account of the activities of the Company 
along nearly 5,000 miles of railroad in 13 
states. 

This documentary type movie portrays 
i modern railroad at work-—as it goes 
ibout being a public servant in the terri- 
tory which it serves. 

The film is being made available for 
showing to clubs, fraternal organizations, 
schools and other groups without charge 


American Road Builders 
To Hold Conference in Tenn. 


Plans are completed for the American 
Road Builders’ Third National Confer- 
ence of County Highway Engineers and 
Officials, to be held in Gatlinburg, Ten- 
ressee, September 12-14. More than 500 
tighway officials from counties and com- 
munities across the country are expected 
to gather in the picturesque town in the 
heart of the Great Smoky Mountains to 
wear national leaders on local highways 
vroblems 
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IF ITS EXPOSED TO RUST — 


HAVE IT 


OT-DIP 
ALVANIZED 


BY 


TRACE MARK 


we 24. 


Double-dipping accommodates pieces up to 45 feet long 


Add years of useful life to iron or steel. Give your products 
new sales appeal. Genuine hot dip galvanizing will do it. 


Our new facilities have greatly increased our capacity 
and made it possible to hot dip galvanize much larger 


items. You get a more uniform, cleaner job; fast service. 


Call, write, or wire for full information and prices. 


FABR 


ICATING DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA 


GEORGIA « EMERSON 3441 








“DOUGHNUT” LABORATORY TAKING SHAPE IN OKLAHOMA—One would nev- 
er think the attractive structure above was once an 80,000-barrel oil storage tank on 
Continental Oi1 Company's tank farm at Ponca City, Okla. One of the most un- 
usual research laboratories in the world, the structure is being built at Ponca City 
from the partitions of a dismantled storage tank. It will be used by Conoco for 
petrochemical and production research work and will have a hole in the middle like 
a doughnut—from ground level to roof—with offices and laboratories arranged 
around the ring in the doughnut. Faced with aluminum siding, the three-story 
building will be air-conditioned and fully insulated and will house approximately 
60 scientists and technicians. Costing approximately $500,000, the “doughnut” lab- 
oratory is expected to be completed by summer. Work on erecting and equipping 
the laboratory started last August. 





Chemical Firm Announces 
Aid-to-Education Program 


Gifts 


educational 


than $300,000 for 


to colleges and 


totaling more 
grants 
for the 


ineering 


uni- 
sdvancement of science 
by The 
Allocations 
institutions 


versities 


ind eng ire announced 


iow Chemical Company 


been made to various 


I 
nave 
‘ 


hroughout the country for the academic 


vear 1955-56 


In 


program 


innouncing the iid-to-education 
Dr Leland I. Doan 
dent that although the 
has providing financial 
in the fleld of higher edu 
the 
ploratory 


Dow presi- 


said company 


been assistance 


ation for many 


years program has been largely ex- 


until recent years 


Dow Chemical recognizes there is a 


growing need for industrial assistance 


to colleges and universities,” Dr. Doan 


“AS a 
progran nas 


said result, our aid-to-education 
increased steadily over sev- 
the 


than 


eral years, with 1955-56 grants sub- 


stantially higher imounts allocated 


ous years 


ny takes the position that 
in obligation to society to 
education as an important 
and cultural 
1 vital stake 
and the 
of high standards of teach- 
company 
concerns 


n industrial 
Dow has 
nal development 


sesides 


our along with 
looks 
» continuous flow of trained 


to fill technical and other posi- 


fustrial to our 


ls for 
people 
tions.” 
A major phase of the aid-to-education 
program is the authorization of $133,500 
for distribution to 38 colleges and uni- 
versities for the establishment of gradu- 


ate fellowships and undergraduate 


52 


scholarships and to two educational foun- 


dations for use in assisting 


deserving 
students 

Another part consists of $167,500 allo- 
cated to 19 institutions, most 
marked for their unrestricted use in cur- 
rent ¢ xX pansion ind operating programs 
The bulk of these contributions goes to 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
where the company’s founder, Dr. Her- 
bert H. Dow, was educated, and to the 
Michigan College Foundation with 14 lib- 
eral participating 

The carefully analyzed the 
problems and needs of the 19 institutions 
ind that the gifts should be 
made without restrictions as to their use, 


of it ear- 


arts colleges 


company 
concluded 


allowing educational authorities to spe- 


cify how the money is to be applied 


Asphalt Roofing Plant 
To Build in Savannah 


Johns-Manville will build an asphalt 
roofing plant and warehouse near Savan- 
nah, Georgia, with production expected 
by early Fall, 1956, it was announced by 
\. R. Fisher, President. 

The Savannah plant is the second ma- 
jor expansion announced by Johns-Man- 
ville this month. Earlier the company 
disclosed plans for construction of a 
large insulating board plant in Canada 
it North Bay, Ontario 

More thn 100 people will be employed 
at Savannah with an annual payroll of 
$400,000. Expected future expansion will 
ncrease both employment and payrolls, 
Mr. Fisher said 

Located on a 58&acre tract one mile 
north of the City of Savannah, plant 
buildings will cover more than 100,000 
square feet of floor space, Johns-Manville 
will produce there its nationally-known 


line of asphalt roofing products and will 
warehouse a number of asbestos-cement 
building products for distribution in the 
Southeast. 

“The Savannah plant is Johns-Man- 
ville’s first move into the Southeast and 
the decision to build in the territory has 
followed the tremendous expansion in 
that part of the country since World 
War II and the unprecedented demand 
for the company’s building products,” 
Mr. Fisher said. 

The Savannah operation will be the 
twenty-third Johns-Manville plant in the 
United States and Canada and the com- 
pany’s eleventh buildi:s g products plant 
in this country. The company also op- 
erates three mines in the United States 
and Canada, large Research and Engi- 
neering Centers in Manville, New Jer- 
sey, and has extensive interests abroad. 

Mr. Fisher pointed out that “since the 
end of World War II, Johns-Manville 
has spent about $150,000,000 in a continu- 
ing and extensive expansion program in 
this country, Canada and abroad to pro- 
vide greater stability for its 20,000 em- 
ployees as well as an increasingly attrac- 
tive investment for its 14,200 stock- 
holders.” 


Maryland Checks Beach Erosion 
With Low Cost Asphalt Groins 


King Canute piker compared 
with Walter Hopkins, deputy chief engi- 
neer of the Maryland State Road Com- 
mission, 

Hopkins last month commanded the 
tide to stop rising and made it stick 
long enough to install five more sturdy 
asphalt groins north of Ocean City. Be- 
hind temporary sand barricades, erected 
at low tide by bulldozers, work crews 
toiled swiftly and efficiently to complete 
a beach-preservation project 


was a 


started a 
year ago. 

The new construction brought to 39 
the total of these revolutionary, low-cost 
weapons which the state has brought to 
bear against an old enemy, the predatory 
Atlantic Ocean. Thirty-four of them were 
installed last year from Ocean City north 
to within a couple of miles of the Dela- 
ware State line. The new additions have 
closed that small gap on the shoreline. 

The groin work at Ocean City was con- 
ducted in close cooperation with the engi- 
neers of The Asphalt Institute at Col- 
lege Park which is actively engaged in 
experimental research on the use of as- 
phalt in this field of hydraulic 
neering. 

“I believe we may at last have found 
a partial solution to an old and vexing 
problem,” said Robert K. Williams, Jr 
of Richmond, Virginia, Middle Atlanti 
district engineer for the Institute, who 
has been a daily observer of the work at 
Ocean City. 

“Sand asphalt groins are promising to 
furnish beach protection at a price com- 
mensurate with the land values in- 
volved,” Williams explained, pointing out 
that construction of an asphalt groin 
costs less than one-fourth as much as 
such old-style structures as timber, steel 
and rock 


engi- 
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$6,000,000 Love Field Terminal 
Planned for Completion in 1957 


Contracts were awarded last month for 
a new $6,515,000 terminal building at 
Dallas Love Field, scheduled for comple- 
tion in the summer of 1957. 

The new terminal will be unique, in 
many respects, among the major airport 
terminals of the United States. 

It will be a single-level operation. 
There will be no stairs for the air travel- 
er to climb, and no escalators for him 
to ride. Automatic doors will open as 
the traveler approaches them. Moving 
sidewalks will reduce walking distances. 
Inbound and outbound passenger traffic 
flows will be separated. Passenger traffic 
will be separated from ramp vehicular 
traffic. The terminal will have complete 
year-round air conditioning, from front 
door to most distant loading gates. 

The Dallas City Council, meeting in 
special session recently, awarded the gen- 
eral construction contract to T. C. Bate- 
son Construction Company of Dallas, on 
its low bid of $4,243,899.30. 

Dallas Love Field's new terminal will 
be erected on the southeast side of the 
airport, between the present instrument 
runway and the parallel instrument run- 
way which is to be constructed in the 
future when increasing traffic volume re- 
quires it. Such an “open system” of paral- 
lel runways will eliminate cross-traffic 
between the terminal and the two prin- 
cipal runways. The front door of the ter- 
minal will be five and a half miles from 
Dallas’ downtown hotel area. 

The terminal building will contain ap- 
proximetaly 412,540 square feet of floor 
area of which 196,805 square feet will 
be ground floor area. A separate but ad- 
jacent mail and cargo building will pro- 
vide 42,890 additional square feet of floor 
area 

Architects for the Dallas Love 
terminal are Thomas D. Broad, 
S. Nelson and Jack Corgan, of Dallas, 
with James C. Buckley, Inc., of New 
York as consultants on functional design 
Forrest and Cotton of Dallas are engi- 
neers for the terminal area development 


Field 
Donald 


Multi-Million Dollar Plant 
For Chemical Firm at Mobile 


The Stauffer Chemical Co. will build a 
new multi-million-dollar plant on a site 
adjoining its present plant at LeMoyne 
20 miles north of Mobile. 

Hans Stauffer, president of the com- 
pany, made the announcement in May 
at New York. 

While the exact amount to be invested 
in the new plant was not made public, 
it was stated that it will be an entirely 
new and separate unit, utilizing a new 
manufacturing process. 

The new plant will produce carbon 
bisulphide, as does the present plant. 
Charcoal and sulphur are the raw mate- 
rials in this process and in announcing 
the new project, President Stauffer em- 
phasized Mobile's “favorable raw mate- 
rial position, particularly with respect 
to natural gas and sulphur.’ 
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Completion of the new plant is sched- 
uled in the spring of 1956. 

It was pointed out that carbon bisul- 
phide is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of viscose rayon and the big 
Courtaulds rayon plant is directly south 
of the Stauffer plant. 


Houston L&P Passed 
1,000,000 Kilowatt Mark 


Houston Lighting & Power Company 
marked a significant milestone in its own 
growth, and that of its service region, 
recently. On Monday, June 27, between 
1:00 and 2:00 P.M., net electrical load on 
the company’s system passed the 1,000,- 
000 kilowatt mark for the first time in its 


73-year history. The company’s average 
load for that hour was 1,008,600 kilowatts. 
It continued to climb during the two 
succeeding hours, amounting to 1,012,300 
kilowatts between 2:00 and 3:00 P.M. 
and to 1,015,500 kilowatts between 3:00 
and 4:00; then declining below the mil- 
lion mark as industries, office buildings 
and others began to decrease operations 

To gain an understanding of how much 
electricity a million kilowatts is, the com- 
pany pointed out that a kjlowatt is equal 
to 1000 watts, so that lighting 10 million 
100 watt light bulbs simultaneously would 
amount to a million kilowatts of elec- 
trical load. This, incidentally, would be 
enough to light up more than 1500 Rice 
Institute football stadiums. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
MASONRY UNITS 


IS THE RAW MATERIAL 


The huge chunks of slate blasted from the earth at our plant opera- 


tions may look like any other slate. 


But there the comparison ends. 


We searched—not for days and months—but for years before we 


found this specially resistant formation of slate with all the nec 


properties. ° 


unit 


ssary 


We needed a slate of consistent quality and strength into 
which we could manufacture all the most wanted features in a mas 
. « including light weight, 
sound and insulative qualities. 


ynry 


strength, durability, fire-safeness, 


This is why the search was long. But 


as a result, today you have a building block of dependable quality and 


consistency. 


Solite—the masonry unit with that million dollar look! 


KNOW HOW SOUITE IS DIFFERENT . . . and you know the secret of better 


building at a lower cost! 


ae 





REMEMBER — Architects and engineers are professional advisors. 
Regardless of what type of construction you are interested in, 
consult them. They will be glad to help you build better. 
PLANTS: Aquodole, N. C.; Brome Bluff, Va. 
OFFICES: 7.0. Box 205, Richmond, Va.; 1817 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The keel plate of a $2,650-ton Cities Service supertanker, the largest 

ever built in the port of Baltimore, is lowered into position at the Bethlehem Steel 

Co.'s Sparrows Point shipyard. This will be the largest vessel of its type to fly the 

American flag. When completed she will carry finished Petroleum products from 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, to Atlantic seaports north of Cape Hatteras. 





$8,000,000 Expansion of Facilities 
Planned by C&P in Maryland 


the 


Company 


The board of directors of Chesa- 
ind Potomac 
if Baltimore City 


recently 


peake Telephone 


it its regular meeting 
ipproved expenditures of 3&,- 
Avo for ind 


in Maryland 


expanding improving 


telephone service 
The | 


was $ 


irgest single amount approved 
rebuild 
num- 


the 


),200,000 to construct and 
telephone facilities required for 


ber of small projects throughout 


state 
An 
inderground 


allocation of will 


$51,000 
telephone 


provide 
for 


ind as- 


cables ser. 


ing Civil Defense in Baltimore 


mntinuity of essential communica 


diy growing Baltimore Sut 


re ippropriations totaling $1 


were made I expandir t 


facilities at \rbutus, Clarks, 


n Burnie, Linthicum, Severna Pa 


Sparrows Point and Pikesville 
Authority was given for 


f $253,000 to 


in expenditure 


change telephone service 


to dial operation at Mechanicsville and 
Hughesville. This sum will provide for 
buildings, housing the latest 
and for rebuilding 
itside 


two new 

1 equipment 
cables 
tele- 


and expanding wire and 


to take care of the need for more 


phone service 


Also in Southern Maryland, to meet 
heavy demand for telephones, 
allocated for constructing 


additional cable pole lines in the La Plata 


continuing 


$173,000 was 


Drug Firm Plans Expansion 
Of St. Louis Facilities 


if 


nounced that 


Rexall Drug Company 
will move its entire Bos- 
operations to St 


1 $1,465,000 expansion 


nas an 
tor manufacturing 
Louis n 

This 
Knowles, Jr 
that ll [ 


James 
Rexall 
goods 


Mis 


will according to 
vice-president of 


ompany’s toilet 


mean 


the 


being moved to the 


plans to expand present 


or the increased opera- 














Your Dependable Source* ... For Quality 


METAL 


Aluminum Alloys, Babbitt Metals, Pig Lead, 
Brass Ingots, Lead Alloys, Pig Tin, Tin Alloys 
Type Metals, Slab Zinc, Specification Alloys 


*HYMAN VIENER & SONS 
P. O. Box 573 
RICHMOND 5, VIRGINIA 

















tions, Rexall expects to build a new ware- 
house this year. It will be the firm's larg- 
est and its one-story building will con- 
tain 150,000-square feet of space on the 
main floor and 15,000-square feet of bal- 
cony space for offices. 

The vice-president in charge of Mid- 
west sales will have offices in this new 
building. The district will cove: 
Chicago, St and Ft. Worth 


sales 
Louis 


Textile Office Building 
Compieted in Aberdeen, N. C. 


The $145,000 office building addition t 
Amerotron Corporation's textile plant in 
Aberdeen, N. C., was scheduled for 
stantial completion July 1, Daniel 
struction Company of Greenville, S. C 
announced. Construction on the building 
Started April 10. 

Air-conditioned throughout, the totally 
enclosed one-story and basement struc- 
ture provides 14,000 feet of office space 
Lighting in all areas will be fluorescent 

Architects for the building were the 
owner's engineers. Amerotron Corpora- 
the textile division of Textror 
American Incorporated 


sub- 
Con- 


tion is 


Monsanto Chemical Plans 
Interim Plant at Texas City 


An interim plant for the production of 
a new high density, boilable polyethylene 
plastic will be in operation by the end 
of the summer at Monsanto Chemica) 
Company’s Texas City, Tex., plant, it was 
announced 

The announcement was made by R. K 
Mueiler, vice president of the company 
and general manager of the Plastics 
Division 

A small pilot plant producing the new 
product has been in operation at the 
company’s Chemical Research Depart- 
ment at Dayton, Ohio, for several months 
Mueller said 


Zeigler Announces Expansion of 
Alabama Meat Packing Facilities 


The 
bama 


largest purchaser of native Ala- 
livestock, R. L. Zeigler, Inc in- 
nounced in May the completion of a $10 
000 expansion program at the firm’s Sel- 
ma plant 

Announcement was made by J. M. Gen- 
try, of the Zeigler op- 
eration in Selma and South Alabama 

The plant expansion, just completed 
will the beef production facili- 
ties of Zeigler’s Selma plant by SO per 
cent 

This Alabama-owned and operated firrn 
normally buys nearly 100,000 head of hogs 
annually from Alabama producers 

In terms of dollars, these purchases 
represent some $15,000,000 yearly, vary- 
ing with current market prices 

The Alabama packing firm is known as 
a “model” company in the meat packing 
industry 


general manager 


Increase 
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CP&L Launches Contest 
For Soil Conservation 


The “Finer Farms” phase of the 1955 
Finer Carolina contest will run from July 
1 of this year until June 30, 1956, and will 
feature competition in 60 counties of 
North and South Carolina. 

Winners will be selected on the basis 
of soil and water conservation. They will 
receive a total of $2,800 in prize money 
from Carolina Power & Light Company, 
sponsor of the contest. 

Awards totaling $1,800 will be made 
to winning rural communities, $500 to 

ounty boards of soil conservation super- 

visors who show best results, and $500 
to individual supervisors who advise with 
the top-scoring communities. 

“This type of program was requested 
by and designed by soil conservation su- 
pervisors and soil conservationists,” ac- 
cording to E. N. Pope, CP&L’s advertis- 
ing director and contest director 

He explained that each of 204 soil con- 
servation supervisors in the area served 
by Carolina Power & Light Company is 
entitled to sponsor one competing com- 
munity. A working committee will be or- 
ganized in each community to encourage 
and advise individual farm families with 
the goal of making that community “a 
showplace of soil and water conserva- 
tion.” 


Freeport to Produce Sulphur 
From New Louisiana Salt Dome 


Freeport Sulphur Company will install 
facilities to produce sulphur from a new- 
ly discovered salt dome deposit in the 
Louisiana tidelands, the company an- 
nounced recently. 

The deposit, known as Lake Pelto, is 
located near its Bay Ste. Elaine mine 
about 60 miles southwest of New Orleans. 

Beneath 6 to 8 feet of water, Lake 
Pelto is within a mile of the open Gulf, 
being separated only by a narrow island. 

“This is the first of our sulphur prop- 
erties which is entirely under water,” the 
statement said. “The mining of the de- 
posit will involve new and difficult prob- 
lems not previously faced in the coastal 
marshlands.” 


Poultry By-products Utilized 
By New South Carolina Firm 


A new plant which will convert waste 
poultry by-products into basic feed in- 
gredients will be established in York 
County. The new plant, which will sell 
its product to feed mills, was announced 
by R. H. Finkernagle, managing director 
of the Rock Hill Chamber of Commerce, 
and S. W. Gable, acting director of the 
State Development Board. 

Fort Mill Industries, Inc., has pur- 
chased a 19-acre site just outside of Fort 
Mill, where construction of the new plant 
will begin almost immediately. The 
$100,000 plant is expected to employ ap- 
proximately 30 men at the outset and to 
begin operations around August 1 
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LATE NEWS BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 48) 


Two Way Moving Sidewalk 


passengers and their baggage from 
the ticket office to planes and bring 
incoming passengers from the planes 
into the terminal. The total length 
will be 1,406 feet, more than twice 
the combined length of all other pas- 
senger conveyors currently in op- 
eration. The cost of the Dallas in- 
stallation will be $234,703, and it is 
scheduled to be completed in 1957 

Passengers stand on a rubber car- 
pet fastened to a train of platforms, 
or pallets, mounted on rubber-tired 
wheels which run on a steel track 
The rubber carpet stretches like a 
rubber band and is anchored to the 
pallets under tension. When going 
around a curve, the carpet stretches 
on the outside curve and contracts 
on the inside. It contains no rein- 
forcing fabric such as is required 
on conventional! passenger conveyors 
where a rubber belt pulls the load 
over a series of closely-spaced roll- 
ers. Patents have been applied for 
on this and several other features of 
the Hewitt-Robins conveyor 


The conveyor is driven by electric 
motors that transmit power to the 
pallets by means of a “caterpillar” 
type of chain which engages steel 
“dogs” on the underside of each pal- 
let. The pallets are connected to- 
gether by universal joints to forn 
a continuous train, The carpet itself 
does not help to pull the load but 
functions entirely as a smooth, anti- 
skid surface for the passengers. 

The conveyor can run horizontally 
and over moderate grades up and 
down, It requires about 30 per cent 
less horsepower than other passen- 
ger conveyors and has fewer moving 
parts to lubricate and wear out 

One of its main advantages is its 
ability to carry passengers in two 
directions. This is possible because 
it can turn around and travel in a 
continuous circuit. Two-way travel 
on conventional conveyors could be 
achieved only by the installation of 
two separate conveyors at twice as 
much initial cost and cost of main- 
tenance 














PRESTO! it’s perforated 


Ornamatal 


You'll be surprised how Hendrick Per 
forated Ornametal fabricated into prod 
ucts can add a magic touch to sales. To 
day, more and more designers keep a 
copy of Hendrick’s Ornametal catalog 
close to their drawing board. The reason 
is plain—Hendrick Ornametal dresses up 
and adds sales appeal to product appear 
ance. Whatever your needs be... if 
you design or sell radiator enclosures 
stoves, lockers, furniture or any appli 
ance, you can rest assured there's a 
Hendrick Ornametal design suited to 
your needs. For more complete details 
on how Hendrick can help your profit 
picture, call your nearby Hendrick 
representative today. 


Hendrick 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


35 Duendef Street, Cerbendale, Pa. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
PERFORATED METAL @ PERFORATED METAL SCREENS @ WEDGE- 


SLOT AND WEDGE WIRE 
OPEN STEEL FLOORING 


GRILLES @ MITCO 
@ ARMORGRIDS 





$9,000,000 Hydrocarbon Plant 
To Be Built at Maytown, Ky. 


The Kentucky Hydrocarbon Company, 
recently organized subsidiary of Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia Gas Company, Ash- 
land, will build a $9,000,000 hydrocarbon 
recovery plant at Maytown in Floyd 
County about 15 miles south of Prestons- 
burg and a $1,296,700 pipeline from the 
Virginia state line near Osborn Gap to 
Maytown. 

The plant will be capable of produc- 
ing about 10,000 cubic feet per day of 
etrane, propane, butane, and natural gas- 
oline in liquid form. The products will 
be sold under a long-term contract and 
delivered by pipeline to the Carbide-Car- 
bon Chemical Company of West Virginia. 
The plant is expected to be in operation 
by January 1, 1957 and to employ about 
4) workers. 


Established Industry Attracts 
Related Industry to Kentucky 


Russell Lund, Airco manager, has an- 
that American Aniline & Ex- 
of Philadelphia will build a poly- 
vinyl alcohol piant adjacent to the new 
plant of Air Reduction Chemical Com- 
which 
struction recently 


YT} 


nounced 
tract Co 


pany has only just started con- 


American Aniline plant 


Highway 95 from 


will be 
iCcToss Air Reduc- 
tion plant and immediately adjacent to 
il Aniline & Film plant, whose high 


pressure derivatives 


Gener 


icetylene plant is 


ilso under construction 


Basic chemicals (carbon) in the form 
of acetylene gas will be piped from Na- 
tional Carbide’s huge installation at Cal- 
vert and the other basic material, vinyl 
acetate monomer, will also be piped into 
the new American Aniline Extract plant. 


Texas Eastman Plans Expansion 
For Longview Oxo Plant 


Demand by users of products that de- 
pend upon the “butyl family,” particu- 
larly in the field of plastics, already ex- 
ceeds the original planned-for capacity 
of the new Longview, Tex., plant of Texas 
Eastman Co., division of Eastman Kodak 
Co. As a result, James C. White, Presi- 
dent of Texas Eastman Company, an- 
nounces that an expansion of the Oxo fa- 
cilities at Longview has been approved 
and already is under way. The increase, 
it is expected, will provide adequate ca- 
pacity for manufacture of butyl and de- 
rivatives, such as 2-ethyl hexanol, demand 
for which has outrun present capacity. 

the new equipment 
Texas plant, Mr. White 
points out that the projected facilities 
will permit production of other impor- 
tant chemicals iddition to the butyls, 
such as propy! ehydes and derivatives, 
inyl aldehydes and derivatives, and decyl 
ilcohols 


In discussing 
planned for the 


Provision also being made at Texas 
cation of some of the 
nt to permit rapid ex- 
s manufacturing neo- 
trimethyl pentanediol, 


Eastman for m 
auxiliary equipn 
pansion of fac 
pentyl glycol and 
as demand war 


The new facilities at Longview are ex- 
pected to be in operation by late fall 
of this year. 


Atlanta Paper President 
Receives "Achievers Award" 


“The Achievers Award”—highest honor 
in the Junior Achievement program—has 
been bestowed on Arthur L. Harris, pres- 
ident of Atlanta Paper Company and 
leader of the youth development program 
in Georgia. 

The award represented by a large 
handsomely engraved placque was pre- 
sented by Luther H. Randall, honorary 
president of Junior Achievement of 
Georgia, Inc., at the third annual “Future 
Unlimited” banquet recently. 


Electronics Firm Producing 
At White Rock, South Carolina 


A Columbia-owned company formed to 
manufacture a new invention has started 
production at White Rock, S. C., it was 
announced by S. W. Gable, Acting Direc- 
tor of the State Development Board. 

Electronics, Inc., will market a product 
called “Test-A-Tube” which its inventor, 
Jack Wooten, says is designed for testing 
radio and television tubes in the home 
The company will also manufacture chil- 
dren's record players. 

W. A. Walters, manager, has 
opened headquarters for the sales de- 
partment at Greenville and is currently 
seeking national distribution 
for the products 


sales 


channels 
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A new world of tranquil 

* beauty .. . days that sparkle 
with brilliant sun ... nights 
that are cool enough for 

* blankets. A perfect place to 

* loaf your time away... or 
enjoy tennis, fishing, swim- 
ming, golf, horseback riding, 
or mountain climbing in the 
picturesque mountains of 
Virginia . . . Choice of su- 
perb resort hotel accommo- 
dations or secluded rustic 
cottages. 
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WHO'S WHERE 





A, J. Carrado, engineering administra- 
tive assistant at American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation's main plant at 
Trona, Calif., has been named by the com- 
pany as personnel and office manager of 
American Lithium Chemicals, Inc., at San 
Antonio, Texas. 

American Lithium Chemicals, Inc., 
which was formed in late 1954, now is 
constructing the San Antonio manufac- 
turing plant which is expected to go into 
production the latter part of this year. 
The new company will process lithium 
ores from Bikita, Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa, in which American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation has a substantial 
interest. American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation owns 50.1 per cent interest 
in the newly-formed company. 

In his new position, Carrado will be 
responsible for administrative functions 
at the San Antonio plant under George 
Deck, who recently was named manager 
of the new facility. Personnel at the plant 
is expected to total about 125 employees 
at full production. 


Francis G. Murray, Jr., has been named 
sales representative in the City of Balti- 
more for the heating and air condition- 
ing equipment manufactured and dis- 
tributed by National-U. S. Radiator Corp., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

According to Carroll M. Baumgardner, 
senior vice president for sales, Mr. Mur- 
ray has joined the sales staff of the com- 
pany’s branch sales office at 2100 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore. 

Mr. Murray was most recently selling 
steel products of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Prior to that activity he was a Baltimore 
sales representative for Shepherd Elec- 
tric Co. and Seiberling Rubber Co. 





Effective immediately, Jefferson Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., announces the fol- 
lowing new appointments to its Opera- 
tions Department staff: L. R. Strawn, 
Manager, Manufacturing Division; M. H. 
Holmes, Manager, Neches Plant; A. K. 
May, Sales Manager; P. R. Monaghan, 
Manager, Technical Service Division; Dr. 
N. A. Agapetus, Manager, Distribution 
Division; Dr. L. G. Boatright, Manager, 
Market Development Division; J. J. 
Glover, Assistant to Vice President, Op- 
erations, in which capacity he will also 
be responsible for Market Research. 





Appointment of Solon D. Fisher, to the 
position of Technical Assistant to the 
Manager of the Ammonium and Potas- 
sium Section, Solvay Process Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, ef- 
fective July 1, 1955, has been announced 
by L. B. Gordon, Vice President. 

A graduate of Kansas State College 
with a degree in Chemical Engineering, 
Mr. Fisher's employment with Solvay 
dates back to 1948 when he was assigned 
as a salesman in the Company’s St. Louis 
Branch. Prior to that time he had served 
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in the Chemical Warfare Branch of the 
U. S. Army and, after being discharged 
in 1946, held a civilian position in the 
Army’s Chemical Munitions Development 
and Testing Section. In 1947 he was em- 
ployed as a research chemical engineer 
at the Mid-west Institute in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
. a 

John P. Weeks, Extension Poultryman 
for the Alabama Extension Service has 
been named to the staff of Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., President W. Cosby Hodges 
has revealed. 

Hodges said Weeks’ appointment as Di- 
rector of Research and Education for 
Cosby-Hodges was effective July 1. 

Weeks, widely known throughout the 
South in the poultry industry, was reared 
on a farm in Lamar County, Ala. and 
graduated from Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1940 with a degree in Agricul- 
tural Education. From 1940 to 1942 he 
taught Vocational Agriculture at Uriah, 
and in 1952 he became a poultry inspec- 
tor for the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Birmingham. In 1944 he 
joined the Extension Service and served 
until 1948 in county agent work in Tusca- 
loosa County. In 1948 Weeks was pro- 
moted to the Extension Staff at Auburn 
as Poultry Marketing Specialist and in 






1950 he became Extension Poultryman 
and Extension Poultry Marketing Spe- 
cialist in which capacity he is presently 
serving. 
. . . 
Joe D. Robertson of Decatur, Georgia, 
has been appointed Sales Engineer for 








Joseph D. Robertson 


the W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, it was announced by 


(Continued on next page) 

















Superior Service From Every Angle 





























A workman in 
a Southern 
fabricating plant 
is shown welding 
Connors’ angles 
to form a long 
span joist. 
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All Connors’ products are quality steel, rolled 
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(Continued from page 5 

David E. Neustadt, Sales Manager 
Sly Company 

A native of Dalton, Georgia, Mr. Rob- 
ertson is an engineering graduate of 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

His previous associations have been in 
sales engineering for the A. O. Smith 
Corporation, and the F. J. Stokes Ma- 
chine Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


yf the 


Company 


John KR. Mock, Jr., has been appointed 
hief car inspector of the Central of 
Georgia Railway, Savannah, succeeding 
4. H. Heath, Sr 


izo 


who died several weeks 


Mock en- 


1935, as car- 


\ native of Savannah, Mr 
ered Central service Oct. 9 
man apprentice in the company’s Savan- 
nah shops. He later worked as carman at 
and Columbus and in 1941 was 
yromoted to car foreman at Columbus, a 
held until 
of service in the 

War II 


Savannah 


post he now 


Army 


with exception 


during World 


. . . 


David H. Noble was 
engineer for the Central of Georgia Rail- 


named electrical 
way, with headquarters at Savannah, ef- 
fective May 16 

He succeeds William H 
recently 


Mims who was 
promoted to superintendent of 
motive power 

Mr. Noble, 
was graduated 
Kentucky 
degree in electrical engineering 
worked for two railroads 
chinist apprentice for the 


ind equipment 
1 native of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
from the University of 
it Lexington in 1949 with a BS 
He has 
1s Mma- 
Rail- 


serving 
Central 


road of New Jersey for a short while in 
1944 and as special apprentice, drafts- 
man, and traveling electrical foreman of 
the Atlantic Coast Line since 1950. He 


omes to Savannah from Wilmington, 
N ie 


The appointment of John R. Hopkins 
1s Assistant Manager of the Southern 
District sales office of Beoeo Chemical Di- 
vision, Food Machinery and Chemical 


John RK. Hopkins 


Company, has been announced by John 
Shea, Vice President in charge of sales 
Mr. Hopkins will work directly under D 
S. Quern, Manager of Becco'’s District 
Sales office in Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. Hopkins joined the Research Staff 
of the Becco Chemical Division in 1935 
at which time he became concerned with 
hydrogen peroxide bleaching of textiles 
and related wet processing. In 1946, he 
was transferred to Charlotte where, as a 
technical representative, he provided 
customer service to mills engaged in tex- 
tile and pulp bleaching operations. Mr 
Hopkins’ activities in this field will con- 
tinue unchanged. 


Mr. day G. Gates has been appointed 
Southern Sales Manager for the Trans- 
former Division of the Kuhlman Electric 
Company, effective July 5, 1955. 

Mr. Gates will be regional Sales Man- 
ager in eleven southern states; North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas 
with the exception of the El] Paso area 
He will coordinate relations between cus- 
tomers, sales personnel, and the Kuhlman 
factory located at Crystal Springs, Mis- 
sissippi. He will also act as liaison be- 
tween the Company's southern activities 
ind the Bay City headquarters. 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
iunnounced that Mr. E. L. Hobbs is ap- 
pointed General Agent, Houston, Texas, 
with headquarters at 6120 Community 


Drive, Houston 5, Texas. 


Mr. Hobbs will handle solicitation and 
related matters for the Company in the 
State of Texas. 





New 90th Year Anniversary Edition 
Over 9150 Textile Plants Reported! 


Davison'’s Textile Blue Book reports the entire textile manufacturing 
industry with dyers and finishers, all allied firms and dealers. The mill 
reports give details on each plant—date established, capital, executives’ 
names, machinery operated, goods made and number of employees, as well 
as much other data. 


All Cotton and Woolen Mills are Classified by Product in the Office Edition 


For selling—for buying—for reference and for mail campaigns, in these 
changing textile days—you need this latest revision of the entire trade. 


All Cotton, Wool, Waste, Yarn and other Dealers are Reported. 


New Index to all cotton merchants, shippers, brokers, dealers, etc. in U.S.A 
arranged alphabetically by name. Thumb indexes for instant reference to any 


section. Gold and cloth bindings. 


1955 90th Year Deluxe office edition 


1955 90th Year Handy size (not shown) 
1955 Latest Salesman's edition (mills only) 


Olid books are ob 


lete. 
LA 


ive to use and unreliable! 


$6.50 


aa 





An enormous 


aumber of changes and great mass of new data is now available. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





According to George T. Naff, president, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
has entered into a bank loan agreement 
dated as of May 1, 1955, with five New 
York banks, providing for a revolving 
credit of $56,000,000 until May 1, 1957. 
Any borrowings outstanding on May 1, 
1957, may be extended to May 1, 1960. 

The agreement provides for interest at 
the rate of 4% of 1% per annum on any 
unused commitment, and interest on any 
borrowings at the rate of 3% per annum 
prior to May 1, 1957, and at the rate of 
3%% per annum after May 1, 1957. Prin- 
cipal installments of $545,000 each are 
payable quarterly on any borrowings 
outstanding after May 1, 1957. 

Mr. Naff stated that the funds made 
available through this bank loan agree- 
ment are intended for use in connection 
with two substantial programs. One is 
the proposed reconversion to a common 
carrier petroleum products pipeline of 
the major portion of the Little Big Inch 
line and the construction of new gas 
pipeline facilities sufficient to maintain 
the company’s present natural gas deliv- 
ery capacity. This project is currently 
awaiting final Federal Power Commis- 
sion approval. The second project under 
consideration is extension of the Texas 
Eastern natural gas system into new 
areas of gas supply and expansion of the 
capacity of the existing gas system north 
and east of Beaumont. 

The banks entering into the bank loan 
agreement with Texas Eastern are: Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, The Hanover Bank, 
Bankers Trust Company, and Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank. 


Zonolite Company, Chicago, disclosed 
in its annual report to stockholders plans 
for a new $313,000 mill near Greenville, 
S. C., to meet the growing demand for 
vermiculite in building construction in 
the east and southeast. 

The mill will employ a new refining 
process which was successfully intro- 
duced in Zonolite’s Libby, Mont., plant 
last year, the report stated. Scheduled 
for fall operation, the mill will be 
equipped to utilize ore of low vercimulite 
content, greatly increasing the total ore 
reserves of the company, one of the na- 
tion’s leading producers of the mica-like 
mineral 

The annual report showed Zonolite 
sales set a new high of $6,354,510 for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, as against 
$5,960,870 for the previous year, a 6.6 per 
cent increase. Net income declined 
slightly from $373,883, or 38 cents a share 
to $366,044, or 37 certs a share 

A. T. Kearney, president, reported that 
sales for April and May, 1955, were about 
15 per cent ahead of the same months in 
1954, “and the outlook for the remainder 
of the year is promising.” 

Emphasizing the fact that the use of 
lightweight aggregates like vermiculite 
has increased more than 15 times since 
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1945, Kearney told stockholders, “Zono- 
lite Company is strong in its belief that 
results of the past few years are not to 
be regarded as a ceiling but rather as a 
base from which new growth has already 
started.” 

In addition to its mines and process- 
ing installations in Libby and Traveler's 
Rest, S. C., the company operates plants 
in Chicago, Dearborn, Mich.; Ellwood 
City, Pa.; Wilder, Ky.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Albany, N. Y.; Nashville; Little Rock; 
North Billerica, Mass.; New Orleans; St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, Mo. 

. > . 

United Gas Corporation stockholders 
were given a report on the firm's expand- 
ing operations in the first five months of 
1955 at the annual stockholder meeting 
at United Gas headquarters recently. 

N. C. McGowen, president. reported 
increased revenues in the five-month pe- 
riod from sales of natural gas, liquid hy- 
drocarbons, crude oil and potash, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1954. 

Consolidated net income for the period 
amounted to $13,062,000, McGowen said, 
or $1.01 per share on the 12,890,495 shares 
of common stock outstanding. Net income 
for the five months in 1954 was reported 
last year as $1.07 per share, but reflected 
gas sales under rates which were reduced 
later in the year by the Federal Power 
Commission. If the present lower rates 


were given effect in calculating the net 
income for that period in 1954, earnings 
would have been 99 cents per share, or 
two cents lower than this year, accord- 
ing to McGowen’'s statement to stock- 
holders 

Expenses and deductions in the five 
months of 1955 were up $8,200,000 over 
those of last year, more than half of the 
increase being in the cost of gas pur- 
chased, The average cost per thousand 
cubic feet was up more than 6/10 cent 
this year. 

McGowen summarized the Corpora- 
tion’s exploration and drilling program 
over the past five years, stating that it 
had added 15 trillion cubic feet of gas 
reserves and 66 million barrels of liquids 
The firm has leases in the Gulf of Mexico 
off the coast of Louisiana which have 
fine possibilities, according to McGowen 

Construction is well under way on a 
chemical plant to be operated by Escam- 
bia Bay Chemical Corporation near Pen- 
sacola, Florida. United Gas Corporation 
owns 45 per cent of the chemical firm, 
which will place its ammonia plant in 
operation this year and will have $27.- 
000,000 invested in plants when all con- 
struction js completed about two years 
from now. Another 45 per cent is owned 
by Electric Bond and Share Company and 
10 per cent by National Research Corpo- 
ration 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





Appointment of IMC Equipment, Inc., 
1327 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, as its 
Georgia franchise representative was an- 
nounced by the Automatic Transporta- 
tion Company, 149 W. 87th St., Chicago. 

Supervising sales and service opera- 
tions for the Atlanta firm is R, L. War- 
wick, president of IMC who has had more 
than 10 years experience in the materials 
handling field 

Assisting Warwich B. Fogarty, 
J. T. Fulwiler, Jr., and William Chapman 
Fogarty heads up service operations for 
IMC; Fulwiler Chapman 


gaged in sales activities 


are R 


and are en- 
George A. Hinckley, general sales man- 
for Automatic, world’s largest pro- 
f electric-driven industrial trucks, 
t the new franchise arrangement 
immediately 

will handle the entire 


ger 
ducer 
t} 
ffective 


IM¢ 
f 


ne of 


Automatic 
rider-type and operator-led indus- 
trial trucks, Hinckley said. The company 
industrial and 
nts throughout 

. 


ces 


institutional ac- 
the state of Georgia 
. . 

Enoch R. Needles, 
Howard 


senior partner of 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff 
of New York and Kansas City, has been 
named by the Board of Direction of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers as 
its nominee for President of the 38,000- 
member Society, oldest national organ- 
ization of engineers in the country. Mr 
Needles at present is a Vice President 

William Roy Glidden, of Richmond, As- 
sistant Chief Engineer of the Virginia 
Department of Highways, currently is 
President. Balloting for President will be 
by mail in September. Installation of the 
new President will be at the Annual 
Meeting in New York in October. Vice 
Presidents are nominated and elected by 
Zones and Directors by Districts. 

Mr Brookfield, 
Missouri 


Needles was born in 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Republic Steel Corporation held re- 
cently, Mr. T. M. Girdler, Chairman of 
the Board, relinquished his duties as 
chief executive officer of the corporation. 
He will continue as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the corporation 

Mr. C. M. White, President of the 
corporation, has assumed the duties of 
chief executive officer 

. . . 

Cochrane Corporation, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces the appointment of Dickey 
Engineering Company, 2721 Central Ave., 
N. W., Knoxville, Tennessee, Sales 
Representative in Tennessee 


as 


Jefferson Chemical Company §trans- 
ferred its headquarters offices and about 
S) employes from New York to Houston, 
Texas, July 1, it was announced by George 
R. Bryant, president. Offices are located 
in the Mafridge Building, 411 Fannin 
Street 

The Company's main plant is located 
it Port Neches, Texas, and the research 
laboratory is at Austin, Sales offices are 


40 


maintained in New York, Chicago, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and Houston. 
. . . 

A new catalog which completely covers 
the field of heavy-duty oil-hydraulic lift- 
ing devices for industrial use has been 
published by Rotary Lift Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Installation photographs range from 
simple freight handling applications to 
involved aircraft testing lifts and stage 
lifts and automatic materials handling 
uses 

. . . 

The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., announced the opening of the 
Southeast States Technical Field Section, 
Development and Research Division, with 
headquarters at 3179 Maple Drive, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Embracing the States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama, the new 
Section will furnish industry in the area 
with technical information and assistance 
relating to alloys containing nickel. 

Richard J. Greene, Metallurgist, is in 
charge of the Section. 

. . . 

Two firms have been named distribu- 
tors of Chambers built-in cooking equip- 
ment, A. H. Scheffer, sales manager of 
the Indianapolis range firm has 
nounced 

The two firms are Tri-State Appliance 
Company, 200 Ninth St., Huntington, W. 
Va., and Hart-Greer, Ine., 1625 Second 
Ave., South, Birmingham, Ala, They will 
handle Chambers built-in units in their 
respective cities and surrounding trad- 
ing areas 

Officials of the two firms are: for Tri- 
State, Donald R. Hart, vice president and 
general manager: and for Hart-Greer, L. 
S. Hart, president, and John C. Evins, 
executive vice president and sales man- 
ager 


an- 


7 . *. 


Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., of Richmond, 
Va., who is president of Reynolds Metals 
Company, has been elected a term trustee 
of the University of Pennsylvania, it was 
announced by Robert T. McCracken, 
chairman of the trustees. 

Reynolds was graduated from the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at Pennsylvania in 1930 with the 
degree of bachelor of science in eco- 
nomics 

As a term trustee of the University he 
succeeds Dr. Alfred H. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, whose election as a life 
trustee also was announced. 

. . . 

A new firm, incorporated as Laurel 
Products, Inc., has been formed in Laurel, 
Mississippi to engage in the manufacture 
of custom made refrigeration units. 

Founders of the company are local 
businessmen who are engaged in refrig- 
eration business, metal work business 
and allied fields 

J. Y. Downing, Jr.. formerly general 
manager of the Laurel plant of Norris 


Dispensers, Inc., manufacturers of milk 
dispensers, has been named as Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
firm. W. M. Tittle, President of the Elec- 
tric Appliances, Inc., has been named 
President, and C. H. Westphalen, former 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Masonite Corporation, is Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
. . . 

Appointment of Metal Goods Corp., 711 
Milby Street, Houston 1, Texas, as dis- 
tributor of Hoze-lok re-usable fittings for 
hydraulic hose is announced by D. A. 
Cameron, industrial sales manager of 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. T. Gregg, vice-president of Metal 
Goods at Houston, states that a range of 
fittings will be stocked to assure prompt 
handling of needs in the industrially 
booming Texas gulf area, 


The appointment of Harry L. Ander- 
son as superintendent of the masonry de- 
partment of Republic Steel Corporation's 
Youngstown District steel plant was an- 
nounced by John H. Graft, district man- 
ager. 

Mr. Anderson, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the mason and labor de- 
partment of Republic’s Warren District 
steel plants, is a native of Louisville, Ky 


The appointment of Homer R. Brown 
to the newly created post of sales man- 
ager of the Milwaukee steel service plant 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., was 
announced by Melvin B, Monson, plant 
manager. 

Brown became associated with Ryer- 
son in 1930 in a sales capacity. He has 
represented the company in the Milwau- 
kee area since that time. In assuming his 
new administrative responsibilities, 
Brown retains a small group of accounts 
which he will continue to serve in a di- 
rect sales capacity 

. . . 

George Ewald Co., 309 S. 9th Street, 
Louisville, Ky., has been appointed a dis- 
tributor for Whirlpool Corporation, it 
was announced by Jack D. Sparks, Whirl- 
pool sales manager. 

The new distributor will service the 
Louisville, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., dis- 
tributing areas. 

Van Zandt Supply Co., 1123 Fourth 
Ave., Huntington, W. Va., also has been 
appointed a distributor for Whirlpool 
Corporation effective July 1, it was an- 
nounced. 

In addition, Southern Radio Corp., 1625 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed a distributor. 

James P. McMillan, president and 
treasurer, directs activities of the firm, 
which replaces McClain & Pleasants, Inc 
The new distributor will service the west- 
ern half of North Carolina. 

And BR. P. McDavid & Co., Inc., 1430 
Second Ave., N. W., Birmingham, Ala.. 
has been appointed a distributor for 
Whiripool Corporation. 
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Robert P. McDavid, president, directs 
activities of the firm, which replaces 
Hart-Greer, Inc, The new distributor will 
service the state of Alabama and counties 
west of the Apalachicola River in Flori- 
da. 


Thos, J. Anderson, Publisher, has an- 
nounced that the combination of The 
Arkansas Farmer and The Mississippi 
Farmer, formerly known as the Mid- 
South Farm Paper Unit, will be desig- 
nated as the Southern State Farm Paper 
Unit, effective immediately. 

The change in the Unit name is being 
made to accommodate The Georgia 
Farmer, which will begin publication in 
January, 1956. Combination savings (one 
order, one plate, and one bill) will be 
available on any two of the three state 
farm papers, with further reductions 
when all three magazines are used. 


Creation of a new electronic tube sales 
district covering most of Indiana and 
part of Kentucky, was announced by John 
T. Thompson, distributor sales manager 
for the General Electric Tube Depart- 
ment. 

Increasing electronics markets in this 
area resulted in the creation of a new 
district which will include Indianapolis, 
Ft. Wayne, South Bend, Terre Haute and 
Louisville, Mr. Thompson said. 

Appointed sales manager for the new 
district is Frank A. Weeks, Jr., formerly 
a member of the distributor sales organ- 
ization at the Tube Department head- 
quarters here. 


The executive offices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company and 
headquarters of its operating divisions 
will be moved from the Widener Building 
to Philadelphia's newest and most mod- 
ern office building, Three Penn Center 
Plaza. 

Included in this move are the follow- 
ing components of the consolidated com- 
pany: Chemical Specialties Division; I. 
P. Thomas Division; Industrial Chemi- 
cals Division; Sharples Chemicals Divi- 
sion; Pennsalt International Corpora- 
tion, 

Albert G. Barton, for 10 years man- 
ager of the Charleston, West Virginia, 
factory of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, has been promoted to general man- 
ager of window glass production with 
headquarters in the executive offices at 
Toledo, it was announced by Curtis W 
Davis, executive vice president—produc- 
tion, 

Mr. Barton, active in civic affairs in 
Charleston and with LOF for more than 
28 years in various capacities at its plants 
in Toledo, Ohio and Ottawa, IIL, assumed 
his new post on June 1, although he will 
remain in Charleston for a few weeks 
pending completion of other transfers. 

In the new post Mr. Barton will have 
general management of all window glass 
operations of Libbey-Owens-Ford includ- 
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ing the Charleston, W. Va., and Shreve- 
port, La., factories. These plants have 
more than 2,400 employees and produce 
window glass by the Colburn horizontal, 
continuous drawing and long-annealing 
method. 

He will be succeeded at Charleston by 
Albert W. Swillinger, who has been as- 
sistant factory manager, and James T. 
Zellers, Jr.. general superintendent of 
glassmaking, has been promoted to as- 
sistant factory manager. 


Atlantic Steel Company has been ap- 
pointed distributor for aluminum ware- 
house products by the Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Sales, Inc., of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Atlanta firm will distribute the 
Kaiser line of aluminum sheets, plates, 
bars, rods, wire and tubing through its 
Warehouse Division, according to H. B. 
Johnson, company vice-president’ in 
charge of sales. 

These new products will supplement 
the complete line of steel items now be- 
ing sold through Atlantic Steel's Ware- 
house Division. In addition to aluminum, 
the company carries one of the South's 
largest and most diversified stocks of 
carbon and stainless steel, and has re- 
cently expanded its line of structural 
sections. 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


DALLAS 


Texas State Optical Co., Main 
& Stone Sts 


received bid from Gaynor Con- 
struction Co., 3225 Love Field Dr., at $33,- 
380, for remodeling optical building. George 
Dahl, 2101 N. St. Paul St., Dallas, Archt 


DALLAS—Trinity Steel Co.. Inc., 3301 S 
Lamar St., plans manufacturi ne plant and 
office, 4000 block Irving St. Mallory Collins, 
2921 Fairmount St., Archt 


FORT WORTH Davis Motors, 208 Taylor 
St., received bid from Horace ©. Duncan, 
2917 Bryan St., at $216,495, for service sales 
building, University Drive & Vicker 
Bivd. Harkrider, Clark & Jones, 1004 T&P 
Bidg., Archts.-Engrs 


FORT WORTH Rowan O11 Co., Fair 
Bidg., received bids for office building, 6200 
Camp Bowle, at $350,000. J. H. Hilllams & 
Co., 1407 S. Akard St., Dallas, Archts 


HOUSTON Ideal Cement Co.. Kansas 
City, Mo., plans $55,000,000 expansion, which 
includes an $8,000,000 plant at Houston 


HOUSTON ~— Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
ton, let contract to Linbeck Constr. Corp., 
Box 13007, Houston. for warehouse and serv- 
ice buliding on Griggs Road. Cowell & Neu- 
haus, 2308 LaBranch St., Houston, Archts 


HOUSTON—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. let contract to Pence Construction Co., 
P. O. Box 226, Bellaire. Texas, for Houston 
North Service Center. Cato, Austin Evans, 
2401 LaBranch St., Houston 4, Tex., Archts 


HOUSTON~—-Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. let contract to Robert H. Smith Co., 
1915 Kolfahi St.. Houston, for Northwest 
Service Center. Cato, Austin & Evans, 2401 
LaBranch St., Houston 4, Tex., Archts 


LUBBOCK.__Lubbock Bag Co., 304 Ave. L, 
plans new plant on Avenue M, estimated to 
cost $175,000. Haynes & Kirby, 1902 Dixie 
Drive, Archts 


LUBBOCK-—Time. Inc., vretgms Lines re- 
ceived bid from S. R. Dun WT Ave. Q. 
Lubbock, at $79,500, for office ghteratione and 
additions, 2604 Texas Ave. Butler-Kimmei 
Co., 412 Ave. M, Archts 


SEQUIN — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. received bids for Franklin dial builaing. 
Pheips & Dewees & Simmons, Box 8127, 
Antonio 12, Texas, Archt 


Hous- 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE — Daily 
ceived bids for new building and altera- 
tions, Market & 5th Sts. Stainback & Scrib- 
ner, 112 Third St. N.E.. Archts. 
LEESBURG Bell Telephone Co. received 
bids for building. Section A Baskervill & 
Son, Richmond, Archts 
NORFOLK~—-Yavner ‘Bros., 215 W. 24th St., 
received bids for warehouse and offices. John 
E. Simpson, Archt., 508 McKevitt Bidg. 
RICHMOND—Manchester Board & Paper 
Co., 111 Hull St., Richmond, received bids 
for office building on 9th St. Rd. J. Henley 
Walker, Jr.. 20-A E. Cary St., Archt. 
RICHMOND Pepsi-Cola Bottlin Co., 
1611 W. Main St . received bids for addition 
H. Carl Messerschmidt, 
. Areht, 
}—Lone Star Cement Corp., New 
York, to expand plant near Roanoke 
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JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philedeiphia 25, Pa. 








LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
EEE 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Capacity: 1500 to 2000 toms per month. 








DIAMOND MANUFACTURING C0. 
Box 42 Winecsen wey ope 


(Witkes-Barre Area) 
Consult 


im all 
our Classified Tel 








ENVELOPES 


Direct from Manafecturer to Consumer 
PLAIN and 
PRINTED 


All Sizes 
and Styles 


Otes ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Lech Raves Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Seles Ofices. Washington. D. C.. Atients, Ge.. Harrisburg, Pe 


LO 











EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE © WOLMAN SRAND SALTS 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 











TREATING PLANTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK 








A NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 


Complete with fittings. Shop fabricated to support any interior 
pipe and insulation for any hot or cold fluid, vapor or chemical 


WATER-TIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT 


P. O. Box 12211, Houston 17, Tex oR P. 0. Box 2181, Atianta |, Ga 














For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 

Limited number of Virginia Feature issues still available 

Order promptly to assure receiving your copy. 


A special issue on West Virginia will be published in 
August. Order your copies now, at $.35 per copy. 


Manufacturers Record Publishing Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 








waa PER and Industrial 
“mit PERFORATED 
ncn METALS 


We a stock for 


immediate 
Send for Our Catalogue 
Manhattan Parlraled Mell Go, Inc, 43-17 37% ML 1. Cy 
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Flooring (Steel) 


Flooring Resurfacers Railroads 


Galvanizing Roofing and Siding 


Grating (Steel) Screens 


Hotels Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 


Sites (Industrial) 
Lumber (Creosoted) . 


6, 7, 8, 15, 19, 67 


Lumber (Salt Treated) . Slings (Wire Rope) 


Machinery (New and Second- 
Hand) 


Steel Fabricating . 
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Management Consultants 
Steel (Stainless) 
Masonry Units 
Structural Steel .... 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Tanks and Towers 


Perforated Metal 
erforate etals Telephone Service . 


Petroleum Products . Treads (Stair) 


Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) Wallboard 
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Professional Directory . Wire Rope Slings ... 
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STEEL 


BARS —corbon & olloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax 
for exles, etc. 


STRUCTURALS — beams, chen- 
nels, ongles, etc. 


PLATES—Maony types inchding, 
e@bdrerion resting, Inlond 4-Wey 
Sefety Mate, etc. 


Every Kind 
Quick Delivery 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plonts ot: New York * Boston + Philadelphia 
Chorlotte, N. C. * Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo « Chi- 
cago * Milwovkee + St. Lovis * Los Angeles * Son Francisco * Spokane + Secttle 


SHEETS —hot & cold rolled, mony 
types & cootings. 


TUBING — mechonico! boiler ond 
structural. 


REINFORCING — bors & occens. 


BABBITY METAL 


RYERSON 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


MACHINERY & TOCIS 


FOR 








BUILDING TROUBLES </ 
SOLVED! 3% 


HERE'S a golden opportunity to learn the 
easy and economical way to make building 
repairs without cost or obligation 


“"SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Plants operating of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


JUST CHECK \ THE 
INFORMATION DESIRED: 


] How to eliminate RUTS and HOLES fast make 
floors and driveways smooth, safe and wear-resistant 


~~) How to patch or overlay concrete areas that have 
been ruined by ACIDS, GREASE or O!L to they will 
outlast concrete 











LJ 


How to seal water LEAKS and SEEPAGE in pits, 
basements, tunnels, dams and reservoirs fast 
stop running water within five minutes. 


}) How to make “on the spot’ ROOF repairs 
with materials that require no heating or 
mixing—get quick results 


PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamenta! 


Steel. Stainless Steel, Monel Metal. Brass 
Copper. Bronze, Aluminum. Zinc. Lead. Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materiais 
perforated as required. and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


408 jennston Ave.. JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


}) How to protect exterior WALLS . make 
rain “bounce” off the surface, eliminate water 
penetration. 


4 CUT OUT AND SEND TO.. 
STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials Since 1922 
408 Stonherd Bidg., 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
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BUILDINGS 


“Custom Built" At Low Cost 
To Meet Your Specialized Needs 


° . 

Quickly Erected ALLIED STEEL offers what is practically a custom 
@ Can Be Enlarged built building, constructed from low cost standard sec- 
ons tions. These buildings are economically lengthened 
© Low Initial Cost WRITE FOR ALLIED’S or shortened or pone moved with 100% material 
@ 100%, Salvage NEW NO. 200 salvage. To meet your specialized needs, ALLIED 
CATALOG buildings can be furnished insulated. Where corru- 
gated asbestos-cement covered buildings are more suit- 
able, ALLIED STEEL offers this feature. Whatever 
your need, there’s an ALLIED STEEL building to do 

the job. 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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if your plant employs 100 people 
it’s worth $590,000 a year to some town! 
































The average new factory employing 100 
people brings its community $590,000 a 
year in personal income, $270,000 more 
in bank deposits, 174 new jobs, $360,000 
more in annual retail sales, and adds 296 
more people who will vote, pay taxes, 
support churches and charities and make 
the community grow.* 

In big cities, these figures can easily be 
overlooked, but in the smaller towns, these 
assets are big, visible and really appreciated. 


That's why — SMALL TOWNS 
HAVE BIG HEARTS FOR INDUSTRY! 


There are many clean, progressive small 
communities in The Land of Plenty where 
people roll out a big welcome carpet for 
small plants. These communities offer 
important advantages for efficient manu- 
facture and distribution — PLUS AN 
APPRECIATIVE AND COOPERATIVE 
PUBLIC. Let our plant location specialists 
tell you about ideal plant sites in such 
communities . . . in confidence and with- 
out obligation. Write, Wire or Call — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Brower R-474 (Phone 4-145), Ext 474) 

Weriotk and Western Railway 

COANOKE, ViNGiniA 


"Statistics based on reports of United States Chamber of Commerce 


onfotk- Weslown. 


Your traffic manager is a transportation specialist. Transporta- 
tion is a major factor in good plant location. Consult your 
trafhc manager while you're studying plant sites. 
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Rolling Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


No matter what your door requirements might be—loading dock opening, 

truck opening, railroad opening, firewall opening, or craneway opening— 

you will be better served by good, permanent, rolling steel doors. For 

real protection, long life, and convenient, time-saving operation, a power 

operated rolling steel door has no equal. No other type of door can 

match its compactness in operation . . . the vertical roll-up action of the 

door curtain occupies no usable space either inside or outside the opening 

—and there are no overhead tracks or other obstructions to interfere n 

with material stacking or crane handling adjacent to door openings. ‘ye 

Rolling steel doors sustain less damage, require less maintenance . . . their all- 

metal construction assures a lifetime of trouble-free service and provides 
maximum protection against intrusion and fire. When you select a rolling 

se . steel door, it will pay you to check specifications carefully . . . you will find 

OPERATOR extra-value features in Mahon Rolling Steel Doors—for instance, the gal- 

vanized steel material, from which the interlocking curtain slats are rolled, 

is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED with synthetic enamel which is baked on 

at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. You will find other Mahon features in both 

design and materials that add up to a greater over-all dollar value. See 

Sweet's Files for complete information, or write for Mahon Catalog G-55. 


THE R. €. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan © Chicago 4, lilinois ¢ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
i wash Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
eh Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters; Insuloted Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Deck 
for Roofs and Partitions; Permanent Floor Forms, and Electrified Cel-Beam Floor Systems. 
MAHON STANDARD 


POWER OPERATOR 920-P 
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ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


Four Mohon Power Operated Rolling Stee! Doors 


installed in o@ loading dock with mechonical 
floor levelers in each opening. A tote! of 
thirty-nine Mahon Rolling Stee! Doors were 
installed in voriouws types of openings in this 
new Sutherland Paper Co. Plant, Kolomazoo, Mich. 
Miller-Dovis Co, Designers ond Gen Contrs. 





